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— Do You Realize 


YOU HAVE WITHIN YOUR POWER TO 
DO SO MUCH FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


At Such A Moderate Cost? 


Many hundreds of leading industrial firms—now well over 1,200 of them from 
coast to coast—have discovered a scientific, dependable method of bringing 
human satisfaction into the lives of their Employees merely by permitting the 
installation of a Provident HUMAN SECURITY Program designed to meet the 
many emergencies Employees are sure to face. 


The only expense Employers need to meet is the permitting of premium payments 
over plant payrolls. Yet this step is now bringing to hundreds of thousands of 
workers the human satisfaction present in the knowledge that their emergency 
expenses are provided under the Company's 
plan. 


===HUMAN SECURITYS== 


Let such a time-tested Provident HUMAN 
SECURITY Plan bring protection to your 
Employees on a low-cost wholesale basis, 


helping them meet emergencies such as @H 
these. 
»-— > 
a Ma | 
Full-time salaried representatives will gladly make a —FMERGENCY INCOME 


survey of your plant with such a plan in mind. But you 
will not be obligated in any way. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA - Since1887 — TENNESSEE 


@ Specialists in HUMAN SECURITY (Emergency Income) Plans for over a half-Century @ 
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A Traveler tor Ever 


The BEST Defense 
against a Blitz of 


uneven yarn 
fly waste 
split ends 


are the travelers that are made to eliminate 


these enemies of production and profits — 
the BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE and 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


The Bowen Patented 


Bevel Edge Travelers There are definite reasons why 


U. S. Ring Travelers ARE better. 


Write for details and samples. 


. & RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE R. I. AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. GREENVILLE 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Oliver B. Land William P. Vaughan and William H. Rose T. L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 158 P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 456 
Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. 


Published Semi-Monthiy by Clark Publishing Company, 215 W. Morehead Si... Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Charlotte. N. C.. under Act of Congress. March ?®. 1897. 
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OPEN-WIND CONES FOR KNITTING 
DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY P.O. BOX 1605 PROVIDENCE, 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE 


Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off, 


ATLANTA 
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TIGHT BINDING 


GARGOYLE ETNA OILS AND BRB GREASES HELP YOU 


ELECTRIC MOTOR BEARINGS will 
do a better job, last longer, if 
they’re correctly lubricated, 


mF For Plain Bearings — Use 


Gargoyle Etna Oils. They are 
stable and free-flowing...resist 
deposit formation in wells .. . 
assure low mist on windings 
.. help keep motor parts clean. 


w= For Anti-Friction Bearings 


— Gargoyle BRB Greases are 
famous for stability, low leak- 
age, resistance to heat. They 
help guard races and rolling 
parts from wear, rust, corrosion. 


Socony-Vacuum 


YOU'LL BENEFIT FROM: aprroven sy encine Rican 
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NC RIGHT OIL FOR EACH JOB « NEW SOCONY-VACUUM OiL COMPANY, INC. Standard Oil of New York Div.- White Star 


Div.+ Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div.- White Eagle Div.» Wadhams Div.+ Southeastern 


JERSRICANTS AHEAD OF NEW NEEDS - Div. (Baltimore) « Magnolia Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calit. 
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“TUFFERIZING” PROCESS 


Are you profiting from the 


“Double Feature” 


TUFFERIZED 


CARD CLOTHING 


Means Double Benefits to Carders! 


l 2 
Saves grinding costs because ‘Tuffer gives you better card- 
the specially tempered wires ing... easier carding because 
hold their accurately ground of its scientific high quality 
point longer. construction. 


Inspect your card clothing now! Isit worn? Need replacement? 


Call in your Howard Bros. representative. He will appreciate 


your business and show it by quick, careful service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwoo! Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 


PRODUCTS: Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards . Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets. Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant . Midaley Patented, and Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards . Inserted--vye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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An exclusive Howard Bros. patented-preci F 
sion-process, makes every wire staple seat , 
squarely, flat, and firmly into the famous, 
TUFFER foundation. All wires are even in , 
length, spaced uniformly and perfectly par 
tharp, smooth and tree trom wire burrs - 
| 
TUFFER ceatenteo) FOUNDATION 
ee made of carefully selected and speciall; | 
nstructed Oul wn parti ul i! | 
‘le Ted te ne ree go iry | 
trenagth. TUFFER! ndation is cushioned’ 
the constant hammering of the variou 
tock irded 
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WHY . 


ANGLE OF WIND. Just as spinning requires dif- 


ferent lays for various yarns, so does winding 


é 


require different lays or angles of wind for dil- 


ferent types of knitting yarn. Uniformly free 


delivery at the knitting machine is obtained by 
CHANGING the 
requirements and not by maintaining the SAME 


angle of wind to suit yarn 


wind regardless 


That's why the Foster Model 102 has four small gears which may 
be easily and quickly changed to produce 9 different lays from 


9° to 18 
Rogen TAPER of a cone is another 
| \ feature that should be 
i changed on occasions be- 
ij cause some yarns develop 
{ more drag than others 
~ The Foster Model 102 
——_4 may be readily adjusted 


to produce any taper required. 


THE CONVEX BASE has always been a 
feature of Foster cones. It eliminates nips 
by preventing the outside wrap from drop- 


ping and catching under the base 


tas a’ 


1 FOR FIFTY VEARS 
OPEN WIND CONE 


MICARTA BALL BEARING SHELLS ON 
DRUMS. The base of a cone on a drum 
winder revolves at a faster surface speed : 
\) than the nose. Hence if the contacting drum ' 
is solid, burning or chafing at the nose may s 
result. This possibility is eliminated on the r. 
Model 102 because all drums have micarta ‘ 
My “\ ball bearing idler shells on the ends, con- | 
| tacting the noses. The joint between the shell 
4 / and the drum proper is so close and so ' 


finely finished that pinching of the yarn is impossible. The slight 
concavity of all cones makes only the nose and base areas bear 
on the drum. 


UNIFORM DENSITY of cone is also important to uniform deliv- 
ery. This is assured on the Model 102 because the yarn speed is 
always the same regardless of the diameter of the cone. The device 


for preventing ribbon wind varies the guide speed not the 

winding speed ry 

The Foster Model 102 cone is distinguish- a 
able by its freedom from ribbon wind 4 

The Model 102 machine is just as satis- f 
factory to users as the Model 102 cone , 


is satisfactory to knitters, for it gives twice 
the production with about less cost as 
compared with older models and will wind 
all kinds of yarns, dyed as well as natural. 
Modern slub catching attachments also as- 
sure a clean uniformly high quality yarn. 
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Write for Circular A-91 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Model 102 with 
Conditioning 
Attachment 
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High grade gas, by-product and steam coal 
fro W ise County, Va.. on the Interstate 


Railr vad. 


High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, ~— 
on the Penna. Railroad. 
High grade gas, by-product, steam and 


domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Me- mse 
thn Interetate Raileohd. Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 
High grade, high volatile Gene and by- Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on “we seam from Raleigh County, W. Va.. Ig 
the Interstate Railroad. . & O. and Virginian Raiesete: 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. From 


Hlazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 


meu Wary coal from Wiscoal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
W ise ( ounty, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. Kentuck on the L. & N. Railroad. 
Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va., Steam and domestic coals from a number of 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsyly ania. GENCO produci ing districts. 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
ANTHRACITE iii of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands and effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


—aa Branches — ( 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK ; 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK | 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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FOLLOW THE EMMONS 


Note the ever increasing number of mills buying 
Emmons Certified Steel Heddles! Consider the reason: 
consistently good performance, based upon rigid quality 
control in manufacture. 

From choice of metal to the extra operations which 
streamline the heddle eye, Emmons inspectors watch 


CURVE CONFIDENCE 


every step, giving a final examination before attaching 
the ‘Inspected and Approved” seal. Then a famous 
outside Testing Laboratory buys samples in the open 
market and tests them for durability, corrosion-resist- 
ance, and smoothness of eye. Here’s a basis for buying 
that you, too, can rely on! 
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Emmons product. 


The increasing number of mills 


using Emmons Certified Steel Hed- i9s 
dies since 1934 creates the ever- 1939 
rising curve of confidence” in this UP 27% 


1936 


UP 24 % 


1936 
1935 UP 5% 
UP 95% 


SEE LATEST TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
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This Inspected and Approved Seal builds confi- 
dence for al] Emmons products, including 
“Multiple Air Space” Reeds 
“Chafeless Cord’’ Cotton Harness 
Heddle Frames. 


Get the most from your loom harness 
equipment! This free booklet is filled 
with money-saving hints for your , 
mill, Write for it today! 


EMMONS 


LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FOR DETAILS ON ALL EMMONS PRODUCTS 
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Parts and Supplies for the Half a Million Draper 
Looms in the United States— a large proportion | 
of which are operating day and night 

on Defense Orders 


RAPER 
ON 
EFENSE 


War Emergency Service 


In keeping with the requirements of the Present 
Emergency we Now are Expanding our Facilities at 
our Hopedale plant for the production of Special 
Machine Tools to be used in Our Country's Heavy 
Bomber Program 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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Regular Service \ 
We are Maintaining our Record of Service on Repair 
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VITAMIN 


. . - for ailing 


COMB BOXES 


* To relieve stresses and strains in the 


vital part of a carding machine—the 


comb box—prescribe “Vitamin S-P”: 
STA-PUT LUBRICANTS. 


They will prolong life, reduce fevers, Less oil... Less often 


keep machines on the job running cooler 
and longer without breakdown. 


STA-PUT Lubricants are so named 
because of their “stay-put” properties, 
film strength and remarkable adhesion 
to metal surfaces. They will keep rap- 
idly moving parts well coated, reduce 
leakage, and not allow the level to fall 
rapidly. 


Ask the Houghton Man how you can 
keep your machines In the pink of con- 
dition at low cost, using less oil, less 
often. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Third and Somerset Streets, Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead Street, Charlotte 
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Certified Fugitive Dyes jor all Synthetic Fibres and Admintures. 


@ TINTINOL involves the control of three 
essential factors in Rayon Manufacturing by 
one simple application. .Moisture, Lubrication, 


Tinting.e TINTINOL imparts tenacity similar to 


good running cotton, produces a firm web, 


TINTINOL is READY for 
reduces the crunch, reduces static and split laps. USE in ANY COLOR ! 
e TINTINOL is the most convenient and econo- 
mical tinting process known. No extra handling 
..no drying..no heating..no 
harsh stock or curled fibres. 
e TINTINOL is shipped in light 


steel drums which serve for 


supply reservoir. You can have 
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any color by the turn of a valve. 


Base Oil (SS) Concentrate is also available for conditioning 
white Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 


MINERO ter texte Fibres. 


@ MINEROL is a prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides contro] 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions.eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied, 


_— - combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


FLROVIEON 
Mew A KNIGHT wast TARMOUIN MASE « STAFFORD SPRINGS. CONN t LA GRANGE, GA. 
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NEED SUN 
PROTECTION TOO! 


Give them NATURAL DAYLIGHT without 
glare through this scientific diffusing glass 


@ Workers are more productive in mills 
equipped to take full advantage of Nature’s 
own illumination. Accidents are reduced. Costs 
are lower. There can be no one-hundred-per- 
cent substitute for daylight in your mill. 

And now, by installing Blue Ridge Frosted 
Aklo Glass, you can admit daylight without 
excessive glare and heat. 

This modern industrial glass is specially 
made to diffuse light, spreading it uniformly 
in every direction. It scientifically breaks up 
light rays, prevents direct glare and reduces 
indirect glare to a minimum. It also absorbs 
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most of the sun’s heat, keeps interiors cooler, 
reduces air-conditioning costs. 

Decide now to give your employees, your 
production, your mill all of the advantages of 
controlled daylight through Blue Ridge 
Frosted Aklo Glass. Write us for the name of 
the nearest Libbey-Owens: Ford 
Distributor... Libbey: Owens: Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. ing 


GET THIS FREE BOOK! » » » 


Shows how industry has saved money, 
stepped up production, reduced acci- 
dents by proper use of glass... Write 
today for the Blue Ridge Aklo Book. 
Libbey -Owens: Ford Glass Co.. Dept. 
TBIOI 5. Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ihio. 


BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


FIGURED AND WIRE GLASS THAT ABSORBS SOLAR 
HEAT AND REDUCES GLARE 
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DEFENSE EMERGENCY 
loads are safe zf lubrication 
does not fail. For the safe lub- 
rication of TEXTILE 
MACHINERY there are... 


.»» SINCLAIR LILY WHITE 
OILS and NO-DRIP LU- 
BRICANTS. Lily White oils 
have high stability for long 
continuous service, and vis- 
cosities to meet all spindle 
speeds. No-Drip lubricants 
stay put. For details (includ- 
ing Knitting machinery oils), 
and lubrication advice,write 
nearest Sinclair office or 
Sinclair Refining Company, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Write for “The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


10 West 51st STREET 
New Yor« City 


2540 WEST CERMAK ROAD 
CHICAGO 


 & 
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LINK ROAD YARN MILL, Houston, 
Tex. Using Sinclair products with suc- 
cess for past 3 years. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET 
ATLANTA 


1907 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 


FAIR BUILDING 
Fr. WORTH 
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The Cotton Textile Industry Situation 


URTHER expansion of the current record-breaking 

output of cotton textiles. is dependent on the grant- 

ing of priorities for much-needed additional equip- 
ment the relaxation of rulings governing the employment 
of learners and more effective co-operation on the part of 
government agencies charged with the task of obtaining 
equipment and supplies for defense purposes, Dr. Clau- 
dius I. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, told the Young Men’s Board of Trade at a meeting 
in New York recently. 

Defense requirements with their emphasis on heavy 
products such as ducks, osnaburgs, drills and twills and 
corase yarns have so altered the character of cotton out- 
put that many mills now find themselves without enough 
preparatory equipment to feed their spindles and looms. 
Dr. Murchison stated that recent estimates show that 
1,000 new carding machines with complementary equip- 
ment such as motors and drawing-in frames are required 
to correct this unbalanced condition and place the indus- 
try in a position where it can satisfactorily carry the bur- 
dens placed upon it by the rearmament program. The 
building of this machinery, he said, would require a re- 
laxation of the mandatory all-over priority on the distri- 
bution of steel. He added that some mills have managed 
to balance output by running their carding machinery 
144 hours a week but that many are unable to follow suit 
because of the lack of skilled help. 

The inability of the industry to obtain from govern- 
ment agencies some estimates as to defense requirements 
over a substantial period of time is proving a real hand- 
icap to mills striving to adjust production schedules to 
satrsiy these demands, the speaker added. He said that 
all efforts to obtain from Army, Navy and Treasury Pro- 
curement officials any estimates as to what will be re- 
quired of the industry over the next few months. have 
failed to yield results and that mills for the most part 
have no idea as to what is expected of them. In many 
instances, he said, the quantities sought by various gov- 
ernment agencies are not made known until the invita- 
ttions to bid are publicly announced. 

“It is not right,’ he said, “to expect mills producing a 
tvpe of fabric that is profitable to give it up and readjust 
production at great expense, forget their customers and 
embark on the quest for government business when there 
is no way of knowing just how long the demand for the 
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particular fabric they are expected to make for defense 
purposes will last or how much of the cloth the govern- 
ment intends to buy. Right now, for instance, we do not 
know whether the Army Engineering Corps needs ten 
million or one hundred million cotton sandbags.” 

Dr. Murchison also scored the Department of Justice 
tor prohibiting any form of voluntary or concerted action 
on the part of industry to meet the needs of the emer- 
gency. In many cases, he said, such action may be need- 
ful but, nevertheless, industry is not permitted to take it. 

“The government,” he added, “is consistently pleading 
with industry to co-operate with it and then proceeds to 
put all sorts of impediments in its way.” 

\ large number of mills now operating two shifts find 
they cannot put on an additional shift because of the 
scarcity of skilled help. Since many mills are located in 
small, isolated communities, they find it impossible to 
correct this deficiency since the wage and hour law does 
not permit them to pursue the old-time policy of training 
employees for better and more remunerative jobs after 
the day's work is done. Mills, he said, anxious to train 
weavers to become loom-fixers find that they are com- 
pelled to pay time and a half for the hours spent in train- 
ing them for the better paid task. 

Restrictions such as these on the training of workers. 
he explained, place a prohibitive cost on mills willing to 
develop and promote men within their own organization. 
He said that the Institute has been negotiating for months 
for a relaxation of these rulings but has met with no suc- 
(CSS. 

Taking up current conditions in cotton cloth markets. 
Dr. Murchison said that the so-called scarcity of cotton 
goods was more apparent than real. The present situa- 
tion, he said, was created by the desire of buyers to oper- 
ate further into the future than is generally customary 
with the result that mills find that they have sold up 
their production for 13 to 14 weeks ahead. Mills are re- 
luctant to sell beyond this, not knowing what their costs 
may be. The linking of cloth ceilings with price fluctua- 
tions in raw cotton may alleviate this situation, but he 
cautioned against too great optimism on the ground that 
the latest attempt of the OPA to figure price ceilings on 
a realistic basis does not take into account such factors as 
higher labor costs and sharp rises in the prices of mill 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Discusses 


Training School—Priorities 


HE Gaston County Division of the Southern Textile 
Association held its fall meeting on Friday evening, 


September 19, 1941, in the assembly hall of the Boy 


scout headquarters, Gastonia, N. C., with the chairman. 
H. G. Winget, superintendent of the Victory and Winget 
Mills, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, presiding. This Division 
always ushers in the fall and spring meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association. 
the meeting follows: 


A stenographic report of 


I'he first part of the discussion was published in thi 
October Ist issue, and dealt principally with the estab- 
lishment of a textile training school in Gaston County, 
\'. C., and a description of the priorities system on mate- 
rials by Hoke V. Bullard, Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion, Office of Production Management, Charlotte. N. C. 
Following the explanation of the system by Mr. Bullard, 
there was a question session, which is continued here. 


Mr. Winget: Suppose a textile mill has 50 per cent of 
its production going into defense, and the other half is 
not. Can it get a priority rating on that? 


Mr. Bullard: 
that 5O per cent. If a motor breaks down you cannot 
have 50 per cent of it rewound; you have to fix the whole 
thing. So those defense orders enable you to get a high 
priority rating. That is done on a form called PD-3. It is 
not necessary to go back to the Priorities Division: the 


Yes, you can get a priority rating on 


Army and Navy are authorized to assign those preference 
ratings themselves. It is the non-Army orders that the 
Priorities Division in Washington passes on, and that is 


why I tell you to use your PD-1. 


Mr, Dilling: We are speaking particularly now of ma- 
terial for maintenance. I don’t think anybody is trying 
to expand. Suppose you have something break down? 
Do you have to carry on all this correspondence while 
your mill is standing? 


Mr, Bullard: We have not gotten these forms yet, but 
they will be out in the next two or three days, and you 
make application to Washington for inclusion in this or- 
der. If they approve it they return you the order, and 
you send a copy of that order to each of your suppliers. 
When you need something you refer him to that order. 
and you will be supplied. 


Mr, Dilling: 1 thought you might have to let the thing 
happen and then get whatever is necessary. 

Mr. Bullard: No, you are allowed to Carry an emer- 
gency inventory on hand. Something might break down 
and keep you standing for ten days. It is like municipali- 


16 


ties; they are permitted to have a stock of valves. etc.. on 
hand to protect their water systems. 
Mr. Dilling: What is going to be the scarcest article 


for textile mills? Stee]? 


Mr. Bullard: Steel is going to be very scarce, and 
bronze; also some dyestuffs, particularly vat dyes. There 
has been some talk of making an effort to change over to 
sulphur dyes, but I do not know how that will work out. 
The chemical houses have also been given a blanket rat- 
ing, the same as the textile industry has. As to just what 
articles are going to be scarcest, I do not know. Of course, 
steel and nickel and copper are now very scarce. 


Mr. Dilling: Bronze travelers are hard to get now. 


Mr. Bullard: Zinc is almost impossible to get. 


Mr. Dilling: We use very little zinc. But a textile mill 
requires lots of bronze travelers, not so much in weight 
but in quantity. 


Mr. Bullard: | think the mills should anticipate their 
needs in advance and give their orders before they are 
out, because there will be delays in shipping. You have 
been accustomed to waiting until you are about out and 
then ordering, but now you should order ahead. This 
priorities thing is something that has slipped up on us. 


Mr. Dilling: Isn’t there something in this. that some 
people are anticipating their needs to a greater extent 
than they should and building up their inventories? 


Mr. Bullard: You mean non-military ? 
Mr. Dilling: Yes. sir. 


Mr. Bullard: The Army and Navy, of course, should 
build up their resources as high as they think necessary 
for our defense, but non-military inventories will be 
checked if there is an effort to do that. These inventories 
will be checked up on. Of course, it takes some little 
time. If a company reports that it is doing 50 per cent 
defense work and a check shows that it is doing only 10 
per cent of defense work, that company will find it very 
difficult to get supplies in the future. 


Mr. Dilling: Mr. Morris spoke of the difficulty in get- 


ting a keg of nails. Some town not a hundred miles from 
Gastonia sent over here and got every keg of nails in 


Gastonia. 


Mr. Bullard: In Charlotte they tell me there is not a 
nail in town. The trouble was, you see, that there was no 
priority on nails. We are not trying to create a deliberate 
shortage or to put anybody out of business but just to 
distribute materials to the best advantage. 


— 
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(Chairman 


Winget: These orders are likely to be 
changed later, are they not? 


Mr. Bullard: Yes, that is true. Since Mr. Nelson has 
come in he has seemed to prefer these blanket ratings. 
That may work. No one knows, Certainly anything that 
will tend to eliminate the red tape and delays will be of 
aid. but no one knows. This Is something with which no 
one has had experience. Take, tor instance, copper. A 
large portion of our copper comes from Chile and has to 
be shipped in in boats. We do not know whether we are 
It is 
rom Chile a 
If that is taken out we do not know what we shall 
do: perhaps we shall he able to find a substitute. Copper 
is very necessary for ordnance parts, etc. 

We should always keep this in mind. The 


soing to be able to continue those shipments or not. 


estimated that 9,000 tons of copper comes |! 
year. 


fundamen- 
tals do not change. If you need something and are in 
doubt about it, you can always use that preference-rating 
order. State on it what you want and what it is for, and 
if you really need it they will give it to you. The big 
producers keep men in Washington that are right in touch 
with the situation, and they tell you the latest thing. We 
find they are usually right, because they are right there 
‘1 the Priorities Division in Washington and keep up 
with things much better than anyone else. 


Chairman: It would not do any good to write to ones 


Congressman, would it? | Laughter. ) 


Mr. Bullard: No, he would be weighted down. This ts 
. little bit too heavy for Congressmen. 


Mr. Dilling: Mr. Chairman, | wish you would call on 
Charlie Bryant. We have to call on him day and night. 


Chairman Winget: We shall be glad to hear from Mr. 
Bryant. 


Charles K. Bryant, President, Bryant Electric Repair 
Co.. Inc., Gastonia: I should like to ask this. If | have 
an order for ten new motors for a textile plant, which 1s 


50 per cent on defense orders, what shall I do to get 
them? 


Mr. Bullard: You mean his old ones burned out? 


Mr. Bryant: No. He wants to replace some of his old 
motors with new. 


Mr. Bullard: Why would he want to replace them at a 
time like this? 


Mr. Bryant: A \ot of mills are putting In new equip- 
ment now. 


Mr. Bullard: The way to handle that is to make a 
preference-rating application for the motor and state why 
that change is necessary and what good will be accom- 
plished by it. 


Mr. Bryant; What if they decide it is not necessary to 
make that change? 


Mr. Bullard: Then they will tell you to use the old 
motors. Unless there is some good reason for granting 
the preference-rating application they will probably tell 
you to use the old motors during the duration of this 
emergency. You are entitled to replace anything that you 
use for defense or for anybody that has a preference rat- 
ing, but if you do it for anybody that has not a preference 
rating or if you do make him give you the preference 
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rating or certificate you are just out of luck, because the 
emergency is getting worse every day. You have to be 
as tough with your customers as the supplier is with you, 
but I don’t think you will make anybody mad at you if 
you just explain the situation. 


Mr. Dilling: You say if you are on 50 per cent of de- 
fense production and a motor burns out you have to have 
the whole motor fixed, and that is true. But suppose you 
are running a group of machines on civilian goods and 
another group on defense production and the motor you 
use on civilian goods burns out, what do you do about 
that? 


Mr. Bullard: Then is when you ask for a preference 
rating. In a case like that there would be no doubt about 
it. That gentleman could go ahead and rewind yvour mo- 


tor. and when you get the certificate you let him have it. 


Mr. Dilling: That would throw your mill out of bal- 
ance, you see, with that motor out. 


Mr. Bullard: Yes. So he should go ahead and rewind 
your motor for you, and when you get the certificate you 
let him have it. 


Mr. Dilling: Suppose a mill should order its travelers 
all in one lot and it uses 50 per cent for defense goods and 
50 per cent for civilian. What about that? 


Mr. Bullard: lf your traveler maker lets you have all 
of them, all right. But if he comes back and questions it, 
then you have to ask for a preference rating. They are 
not going to close your plant down for little things like 
travelers or rings or something like that and throw those 
people out of work. All you have to do 1s ask for it. 


Mr. Dilling: So you can get the stuff for your civilian 
goods just the same? 


Mr. Bullard: Oh,. yes, it is available, but it takes a 
little more trouble. There may be delay. But it is done 
to keep anybody trom building up his inventory to a 
greater extent than is necessary for him. It is a matter of 
control for the protection of industry. 


Mr. Dilling: Let’s ask Mr. Honeycutt to say some- 
thing. He uses lots of steel. 


C. E. Honeycutt, Mgr., Gastonia Brush Co., and Gas- 
tonia Roller, Flver & Spindle Co., Gastonia: When we 
ran low on steel we began to raise hell with Washington. 


Mr. Bullard: 
them. 


That is the way to do it; talk up to 


Mr. Honeycutt: We ran low on wire and got a thing 
from Atlanta. I filled it out and sent it in and didn’t hear 
anything for two or three weeks, so I wrote them a letter. 
| didn’t hear from that, so | wrote again and said we were 
out of wire and had to have a number. In reply we got 
a B-1 rating. 


Mr. Bullard: That is the highest you could get for 
civilian needs. 


Mr. Honeycutt: We sent that number in and got our 
wire. 


Mr. Bullard: That is the way to do: keep right in 
after it. 


(Continued on Page 52) 


Combed Yarn Spinners Elect—Dlscuss Defense 


VF ENHE recent annual meeting of the Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association was devoted almost en- 
tirely to election of officers and discussion of prob- 

lems arising Out of the national defense program. The 

luncheon meeting, held in the open at the Red Fez Club 
on the Catawha river near Charlotte, heard talks by Re- 
tiring President Stuart W. Cramer and Brigadier-General! 

(’. L. Corbin, Assistant Quartermaster general of the U. 

S. Army, both emphasizing the importance of the combed 

varn industry to national defense. 


New Officers Elected 


Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, S$. M. Butler, secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., and Nuway Spinning Co., 
Inc., Cherryville, N. C.; first vice-president, W. L. Bal- 
this, president and treasurer of the Peerless Spinning 
Corp., Lowell, N. C., Balston Yarn Mills, Inc., Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., and Insulating Yarns, Inc., Lowell, N. C.:; 
second vice-president, Caldwell Ragan, president of the 


Ragan Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C.; treasurer, T. L. 
Wilson, secretary and treasurer of the Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; executive secretary, Mildred G. 


Barnwell, Gastonia, N. C 
Maj. S. W. Cramer, president of the Cramerton Mills, 


KEY TO PHOTO 


Left to Right \. G. Myers, president, Textiles, Inc.. Gas 
tonia: Gen. C. L. Corbin, Asst. Q. M. General, U. S. Army: 
Stuart W. Cramer, president, Cramerton Mills, and 


retiring president of the Combed Yarn Spinners. 


W. M. MeLaurine, secretary-treasurer, American Cotton Man 
ufacturers \ssociation (hariotte: J. A. Groves, secretary 
treasurer, Wiscassett Mills. Albemarle: R. L. Stowe. Jr.. asst 
secretary-treasurer, National Yarn Mills and Stowe Spinning 
Belmont 


Mildred Barnwell, executive secretary Southern Combed 
yarn spinners Association (sunstonia. 


W. N. Banks, president, Grantville (Ga.) Mills and president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association: T. H. Me 
Kinney executive vice-president American Yarn.& Processing 
(o.. Mount Holly; Chas. A. Cannon, president, Cannon Mills, 
Kannapolis 


Maj. A. I Bullwinkle, U. S. Congressman. Gastonia: James 


Davis. Office of Production Management Washington. D. C.: 
(rossett president Mills Chariotte : (ra 
mer, treasurer, Cramerton (N,. ( Mills. 


\rthur Dixon, president and treasurer, Dixon Mills. Gasto 
nia: R. lL. Dalton, manager, Whitin Machine Works. Charlotte 
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Inc., and retiring president of the Association, becomes 
ex-officio chairman of the executive committee. 

Directors for thrée years: D. P. Stowe, Perfection 
Spinning Co., and South Fork Mig. Co., Belmont, N. C.: 
Geo. W. Boys, Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C.: 
J. A. Groves, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; J. 
S. Verlenden, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Philadelphia. 

Directors for two years: W. H. Suttenfield, American 
Yarn & Progressing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; A. G. Myers; 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; C. C. Armstrong, Gasto- 
nia Combed Yarn Corp., Gastonia, N. C.; John R,. Craw- 
ford, Jr.,. Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Directors for one year: R. Horace Johnston, Johnston 
Mills group, Charlotte, N. C.; Ralph S. Robinsen, Rob- 
inson Yarn Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; R. D. Hall, 
Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, N. C.; and T. H. McKin- 
ney, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C 


Major Cramer's Address 


Mr. Cramer, in his address, said: ‘*You may recall that 
in the brief remarks which I made at our last annual 
meeting, | hazarded the prediction that the majority of 
our problems during the coming year would be in the 
held of national detense. 

“Our experience during the past year has proven the 
accuracy of this forecast. We had hardly started off in 
our new year before the Government began buying comb- 
ed yarn textiles in quantities hitherto undreamed of. A 
Defense Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. T. H,. McKinney, which went into action 
promptly and efficiently. Through it we were able to 
move speedily in the direction of ascertaining what comb- 
ed yarns were necessary for these various Government 
requirements; we were able to put the spinners in touch 
with the weavers and the knitters who would further 
process the yarns, and to increase our production with 
amazing rapidity. Within a period of only a few weeks 
our output jumped over forty per cent. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say to you—although the general public is not 
yet fully aware of the fact—that these increases were not 
made without very considerable expense and inconveni- 
ence. All possible pressure was used to run our machin- 
ery every hour of the day and night, and many of our 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Trends In Family Consumption of Textiles’ 


By A. F. Hinrichs 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


Washington, D. C 


In presenting the story of trends in family con- 
sumption of textiles, Mr. Hinrichs also presents 
some interesting views on the effects of such trends 
on the future economy of the textile industry, 
particularly as regards world trade and Japan. He 
says: “We cannot forecast what the outcome 
may be. Of this, however, we may Le cortain: 
Japanese competition will necessarily become more 
intense than it has ever been in the past. The 
Japanese will be engaged in a fight against star- 
this type of desperate competition is 
not likely to be substantially mitigated by tariff 
protection.” 


4 OR a number of years I have been engaged in study- 
ing underlying economic and social trends. The Bu- 
reau of which 


established more than fifty years ago to develop informa- 


Labor Statistics is an agency was 
tion which was essential to an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the wage earner. Our work is still primarily con: 
cerned with the development of unbiased factual informa- 
tion which is essential to an understanding of these prob- 
lems. 

With this kind of background I can hardly pose as an 
expert in market research, yet the broad trends which 
efiect the marketing of textiles and texti'e products are of 
overwhelming importance to the workers of this country. 
These industries employ at the present time more than 
1,800,000 wage earners of whom nearly two-thirds are 
engaged in the manufacture of textile mill products and 
the balance are’ in the cutting-up industries. Anything 
which effects the well-being or outlook for these indus- 
tries, therefore, effects quite directly a larger number of 
workers than are found in any other group of related in- 
dustries. 

There have been two extensive studies of the buying 
habits of American consumers. One was made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics during the last World War and 
relates largely to conditions as they existed in 1918. The 
second group of studies was made in the period from 1934 
to 1936 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau 
of Home Economics in co-operation with the National 
Resources Planning Board. funda- 
mental shifts of buying habits in the last two decades. 

The cost of living in the two periods was about the 


These studies reveal 


same. Actually, it would have cost wage earners about 


*Presented before the American Association of Textile Tech 
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five per cent less to buy the goods which they had pur- 
1934-1936, than it had cost 

Individual prices, however, 
had shown some very drastic changes, for example, food 
and clothing prices which had reached rather high levels 
in 1918 were substantially lower in 1934 to 1936 than 
during the war. 


chased during the war, in 
them during the war years. 


Food prices were down about twenty- 
four per cent and clothing prices about fifteen per cent. 
On the other hand, rents which had lagged substantially 
behind other prices during the World War and which did 
not reach their peak until 1924 were at about the same 
level in 1934 to 1936 as they had been in 1918. Coal 
prices had been controlled during the World War period 
and rose shortly only after these controls were withdrawn. 
Fuel and light costs were, therefore, about twenty-nine 
per cent higher in 1934 to 1936 than in 1918. The mis- 
cellaneous items of the wage earners budget such as were 
represented by medical services, movies, laundry services, 
telephone and newspapers rose very rapidly in 1918 and 
1920 and have remained relatively stable since that time. 
The costs of such services in 1934 to 1936 were nearly 
one-third higher than they had been in-1917 and 1919. 


Workers Spend More Than Income 


These changes in relative prices had a marked influence 
on the distribution of consumer expenditures as between 
these two periods. So, also, did the changed economic 
environment. On the whole, savings by wage earners 
were running at a substantially higher level in the World 
War period than in the early phases of the great depres- 
1932. You will recall that in the World War 


period there had been an intensive drive to sell Liberty 


sion in 


Bonds in small denominations to all persons in the com- 
munity. In the World War period the average family 
with an income of $1,200 to $1,500 saved about $80. In 
1934 to 1936, however, families were emerging trom the 
nightmare of the prolonged depression. They felt more 
confidence in the future and needed to make many long 
postponed purchases. Furthermore, the institution of 
installment buying had been developed to facilitate pur- 
chases against future income. In this period an average 
family with an income of $1,200 to $1,500 was spending 
all of $30 more. Thus, the first 


great change in spending habits over this period meant 


its income and about 
that there was a larger market for consumer goods gener- 


ally for every million dollars in the hands of consumers 
than there had been in the World War period. Thus, we 
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Oblique-groove Eadie 
Oil-lubricated Ring. 


Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 


Eadie Laced Wick 
Oil-lubricated Ring 


Standard DIAMOND FINISH 
Flange Ring 


Curved Web Ring originated 
by DIAMOND FINISH 
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Right, Mn. Superintendent! COMPLETE x 
designs, counsel, and FAST SERVICE! 


Uppermost in mind today is: “When can we 
get ‘em?’” Because this plant is devoted solely 
to rings, and because it is the world’s largest 
of its kind, we can give extraordinarily good 
delivery —- and we DO. Rings are not just a 
department with us, they get the full, un- 
divided attention of our management and men, 
to the end that you receive the finest service 
on the finest rings that money can buy! 


Makers of the pace-setting 
EADIE HIGH-SPEED RINGS 


In addition to offering all standard types of 
rings, we supply the industry with the pat- 
ented Eadie designs. These rings have set 
new high production rates on all types of 
fibres. They are especially valuable today 
when greater production is urgently needed 
from existing machinery. Thus, because our 
line is COMPLETE, you receive from our 
men counsel that is COMPLETE, based on 
thorough familiarity with ALL phases of 
modern ring practice. 


The famous “DIAMOND FINISH," 
what if means to PERFORMANCE 


We quote a letter from a South 


Carolina mill superintendent: << 
— “orders that we had taken <= 
demanded the best of spinning — a 
and necded new to aet j 
tt—but Was SUN cweather. 

j 


I was finally persuaded by i 
your man to try a of 
DIAMOND FINISH 
"The | that 1 went right ahead 


tth my replacement program am 


io 

sfartead we 

j 


Several thousand riuigs. 


Yes, amazingly easy starting is characteristic of 
our high-polish finish. That can be discovered 
the first day DIAMOND FINISH rings are 
installed. But what is equally important about 
that finish, and what can only be discovered 
through the years, 1s the long-wearing qualities 
of DIAMOND FINISH rings. Because their 
original surface is a perfect burnishing on a 
uniformly hardened, accurately machined ring, 
they wear slowly and evenly with a minimum 
tendency toward waviness. Through 68 years 
they have become the mill man’s friend be- 


cause “like old friends, they wear well.” 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


Co. 
Twister R Since 


SS 


> 
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lind that a group of wage earner families whose incomes 
were only $20 greater in 1934 to 1936 than in 1917 were 


spending $1,932 in the latter period as contrasted with 
51.261 in the tormer. 


Buy Less Clothing 


in spite of the fact that expenditures were at a higher 
rate in 1934 to 1936 than during the war, clothing ex- 
penditures were substantially lower. In this connection it 
is interesting to contrast the changed habits of wage 
earners with respect to purchases of clothing and of other 
items. I have already mentioned the fact that food costs 
in the 1930's were substantially lower than they had been 
during the World War. Total expenditures for food de- 
creased by a few dollars, and represented only thirty-six 
per cent of the family expenditures as against forty-one 
per cent in 1917 to 1919, The quality of the diet had 
markedly increased, however. Families spent thirty per 
cent more for food in 1934 to 1936 than it would have 
cost them to buy the commodities which they purchased 
during the war. The diets of employed workers are, 
therefore, much nearer the standard recommended by the 
country's specialists than were the diets of families at 
approximately the same general economic level in 1917 
to 1919. There have been large increases in expenditures 
for the so-called protective foods, such as milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Expenditures for housing have also increased sharply. 
Part of this increase was due to the fact which has 
already been noted that rents rose sharply in the post- 
war ‘period, and that fuel and light cost substantially 
more in 1934 and 1936 than they would have been had 
families not set higher housing standards for themselves. 
In the case of housing as in the case of food, families were 
spending nearly thirty per cent more than would have 
been necessary to maintain equivalent housing standards. 
Thus, houses equipped with electric light, hot and cold 
rumning water, and inside toilet facilities have become the 
rule for employed wage earners in our large cities. The 


funds for better housing were made possible largely be 
cause of the lower cost of food and clothing during the 
1930's. 

\ third category of expenditure to show a sharp in- 
crease was the miscellaneous group of expenditures. This 
includes automobiles, radios and telephones as well as 
such items as medical services and newspapers. _ Expend- 
itures for the purchase of automobiles were so infrequent 
during the World War that they were not particularly 
noted in tabulations at that time. I believe they were 
lumped with expenditures tor bicycles and motorcycles. 
Nowadays, when a family has had a successful year it is 
more apt to think of an automobile as a symbol of success 
than to turn to new clothes or new furniture for the par- 
lor. Expenditures for both furniture and furnishings and 
for clothing are less than enough to maintain the stand- 


ards of the World War period. 


Comparison of Clothing in Two Periods 


By way of example as to what has happened to cloth- 
ing expenditures, let me take a family with an income of 
$1,200 to $1,500 in the two periods under review. During 
the World War such a family would have spent about 
$205 for clothing. Because of the decrease in clothing 
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prices generally, it would have been possible to buy the 
items that were purchased in 1918 for about $169 in 1934 
to 1936. Actually these families spent about $139 in 
1934 to 1936. What is true at this income level is equally 
true at higher levels. Thus, families with an income of 
about $2,300 during the World War spent $386 for cloth 
ing. To have maintained this standard in 1934 to 1936 it 
would ‘have cost them about $324. Their actual expend- 
iture ran in the neighborhood of $270. We may thus sa\ 
that there has been not only a decrease in the amount of 
money spent for clothing but also a real decrease in the 
amount of clothing purchased. Roughly, half of the de 
crease in expenditures is due to the lower prices and the 
other half represents a real decrease in quantity of goods 
purchased 

Part of this change is attributable to the change in 
lamily composition since the World War. At any given 
income level the families of wage earners tend to be some- 
what smaller than they were twenty years ago. Even if 
clothing expenditures were decreased to a per capita, 
however, the real purchases in 1934 were about ten per 
cent smaller than they had been in 1918. 

Various factors have contributed to this trend. Per 
haps the two more important are the extension of simple 
heating and the use of the automobile which have made 
possible the use of lighter clothing. The trend has also 
undoubtedly become popular because of the greater com- 
lort and treedom of.motion that is permitted by lighter 
clothing. There is no reason to believe that this trend 
will be reversed. 

| have just been talking of an instance in which funda- 
mental social trends have exerted a tremendous influence 
upon the textile industry. There have, likewise, -been 
technological changes within the textile industry that 
have exerted a striking influence on the working force. 
Over the last decades the development of synthetic fibres 
has been creating a textile industry where before there 
were a number of textile industries. By and large the 
woolen industry continues to this date as an individual 
and separate branch but the line of demarkation between 
cotton and the silk industries has all but disappeared. 
Rayon has breached the gap. 


Difference in Textile Working Conditions Gone 


The result is that the difference in working conditions 
which formerly prevailed between the cotton industry and 
the silk industry have all but disappeared. It is still true 
that establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of silk and rayon products have higher average hourly 
earnings than establishments engaged primarily in the 
manutacture of cotton goods. This, however, reflects not 
a real difference between wage standards in the two in- 
dustries, but reflects the fact that the silk industry is still 
more heavily concentrated in the North than the cotton 
industry. In either of the regions considered separately 
wages are more or less the same. The earnings in North- 
ern silk mills generally tend to be somewhat smaller than 
earnings in the Northern cotton textile industries. 

This represents complete reversal of the relationships 
which prevailed during the decade of the 1920's. At that 
time the silk worker enjoyed a distinctly higher level of 
earnings than cotton textile workers. What the unifica- 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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OUR PATIENCE 
WORE OUT 
BEFORE THAT 


Laundered 5 times a week for 

3 months, this Crown* Tested 

Spun Rayon Tablecloth proved 
it had plenty of stamina! 


“Put it through the regular whit 
wash every day until further notice.” 
Those were the standing instructions 
we gave the laundryman. We wanted 
to see how long that ('rown lested 
Spun Rayon lablecloth would stand 
up under commercial laundering. 


One month later, the laundryman 
called. “This tablecloth must be 
made of iron.’ he said.“ We've washed 
it 20 times and it still looks as good 


> 
as new. Shall we keep on washing 1t! 


“Sure, we told him. “Keep on 
washing that cloth every day, and 
let us know the minute you find a 
break in the fabric.” 

When two months had passed, he 
called again. It was the same report. 
lhe cloth remained unbroken after 
40 launderings. We told him to keep 
on washing. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION Que 


350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF RAYON YARN 


\nother month went by, bringing 


the total number of launderings up 
to 60. Stull the cloth showed no ill 
effects from its daily bath. Satished 
that the cloth had all the Stamina 
that would ever be required, we final- 
ly called off the test. 


[hat happened two years ago. As 
a result, Crown lested Spun Rayon 
lablecloths were then placed on the 
market, and have established a re- 
markable record for durability both 
in home and in commercial service. 


This is an example of what we 
mean when we say that the linen- 
like textures in Crown Tested Spun 
Rayon Fabrics have all the qualities 


@) 

¢ 
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needed to assure thei SUCCESS. So 
don't be concerned ove! the possibtl 
ity of a linen shortage kind out what 
Vou Can do with Spun Tayon., Write 
today for complete information. 


Facts ahout the linen-like 
textures in Crown Tested 


Spun Rayon kabrics 


1. Highly absorbent. Handkerchiefs 
recently tested 3¢ more absorb 


ent than linen 


2. Washable. Tablecloth showed no 
sign of Wear atter three months 
commerctal laundering 


3. Fast colors. [the spun ravon fab 
rics are not subject to 


4. Serviceable. Proved by millions 
Vards these tabri whicl 
have Prone Into dre sses and sports 
apparel 


>. Permanent whiteness. These fab 
rics stav really white No tend 


encyv to vellow with ave. 
6. Lint-free. Suitable toy cle aning 


eve classes. the best test of lint 
freedom 


Plants at: Marcus Hook. Pa:: 
Lewistown, Pa.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Com ive] American Viscose Corp. 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.: Charlotte. 
N. C.:; Providence, R. L: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roanoke, Va.: 


Piedmont Division 


Reclamation 


NHE fall meeting of the Piedmont Division of the 
Southern Textile Association was held in the Hotel 
Charlotte, Char’otte, N. C., on Saturday, October 4, 

1941. In the absence of the Division Chairman. B. M. 
Bowen, of Salisbury, N. C., Marshall Dilling. of Gastonia. 
N. C., Executive Secretary of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, presided 


\ stenographic report ‘of the meeting follows: 


Mr. Dillmg: About ten minutes ago Mr. Royal ad- 
vised me that Mr. Bowen could not get here this morning 
and asked me to preside in his place, so I am pinch-hit- 
ting tor Mr. Bowen. I am not very familiar with the pro- 
gram but will do the best I can and hope we may be able 
to get something out of it. 

The first subject on the.program for discussion tod iy Is 
the matter of salvaging, reclaiming and repairing parts 
lor textile-mill machinery. This is an important matter 
at this time and will be more important in the months to 
come when, because of the emergency needs in national 
detense, it is going to be hard to get supplies that are 
We have never 
been able to do without supplies, though perhaps we have 


essential to the operation of our mills 


used more than we had to have, and perhaps during this 
emergency we shall find that we are able to get along 
without some things that we are accustomed to having. It 
is going to be hard to get supplies, and it is going to be 
necessary tor us to conserve what we have and to reclaim 
and salvage and repair all we can. 

| am going to ask Mr. Lewis Burgess, of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, to come up here now 
and ta'k to us about some of these things as they apply to 
his company, because the things that apply to his com- 
pany will apply to the other machinery builders and mill 
suppliers. Mr. Burgess’ remarks will not be recorded, be- 
cause it would be against the policy of the Association to 
publish them, but I am sure you will listen with much 
interest to what he has to say. 

Mr. Burgess then spoke briefly. 


| should like to ask you this, Mr. 
burgess. Has your company advised you that they have 


(Charman Dilling: 


been restricted on securing materials, particularly steel ? 


Wr. Burgess: On two metals. We have been told that 
we Cannot get any more bronze of a certain type. There 
is one repair part of a dobby which we have sold in good 
volume. About three weeks ago we were told that we 
\nother meta! 
is aluminum, which of course you all know about. That 


could not get any more phosphor bronze 


doés not mean a lot to you men, because very few if any 


24 


S. T. A. Discusses 
Supplies 


of you operate looms that have aluminum parts, but there 
are aluminum parts on silk looms and plush looms. Those 
parts are now being-made out of cast iron. So far we have 
been told that we cannot obtain only these two particular 
metals. Steel is still available, as well as malleable Iron 
and cast iron, but it is coming through very slowly. 


Diling: You will undoubtedly have to 
make substitutions where you cannot get bronze, etc. You 
wil! have to use something else. 


Mr. Burgess: Yes. For this dobby part steel could be 
used, that there would then be steel 
against steel, which is bad practice. 


(Chairman 


except rubbing 


Chairman Dillinge: You machinery men I guess will 
ind this situation: When we make a lot of substitutions 
and make a lot of repairs in the mills you will have a 
very good business when the emergency is over, replacing 
those things that have been repaired. 


Vr. Burgess: Yes. sir. 


Chairman Dilling: Are there any questions you would 
like to ask Mr. Burgess? I am sure he would be glad to 
answer them, if he can. 

M. Lee Hanna, Overseer Weaving, Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville. N.C: ] should like to ask about the 
check stand ona Crompton loom. Is it advisable to try 
to fix that? On the plain end. . 


Mr. Burgess: You are thinking of a towel loom, aren't 
you? 


Mr. Hanna: No, just any kind of loom. We use it on 
all of them. 
Mr. Burgess: 
Mr. Hanna: 
Wr. Burgess: good economy to try to repair 


that, but we may have set aside our program of economy 
now because it is expedient. 


Use it on all the looms in your mill? 
On all the Crompton looms. 


It is not 


Mr. Hanna: We have not done it but are thinking 
about it. 


Mr. Burgess: You can repair that part if vou can get 
some bronze stock welding rod—bronze rod. It is not 
good economy to try to repair it, but it may be expedient 
now, 

Chairman Dilling: You are speaking — particularly 
about the loom, Mr. Burgess, because that is your busi- 


ness: 


Mr. Burgess: Yes 
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Table and Bobbin Trucks Save Time E fort 


Empty and rejected — 
bobbins are delivered — 
by a conveyor to the 
sorting table, where — 
the spooler girl can 
pick out tailings and 
strips. Eimpties ate 
dropped into a truck 
by opening the hinged — 
side of the table. — 
Trucks ate easily and — 
quickly switched, as 
shown in the lower 
picture. These details 
help to get more work 
done in less time, and 
with a minimum of 
effort. 


COMPANY 


ROcK FORD, Se Ae 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @ MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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EMPTY BOBBINS HANDLED EFFICIENTLY 


Chairman: But the principle would apply to everything 


else: 
Wr. Burgess: Yes. 
Chairman Dilling: For instance. I ordered same can 
springs about three months ago and was promised them 
in three weeks, but they have not come yet. It takes only 
even o1 eight hundred pounds of metal for them. but we 
lust cannot get them. 


Wr. Burgess: 1 hope you will not drift into the un- 
progressive method of one man I yisited. I called on a 
little woolen mill up in the hills of Virginia that used the 
lewest supplies | ever knew of. I asked the head man 
there how they got along with so few supplies, and he re- 
plied: “I fixed looms for eleven years before I knew you 
could order supplies.” So there is a way. 

Fhere is a little velvet mill up in Virginia, too, which 
moved down from Brooklyn, N. Y., for various and sun- 
dry reasons. I called on that mill in the interest of sup- 
plies, and when I got there I knocked on a door in a sort 
of little cubby hole. The man that answered my knock 
was a rather elderly man, and he wasted no time on for- 
malities. His greeting was: “Who are you, what do you 
vant, and why?’ 


salesmen sometimes bore you, but we want to help you. 


Now, machinery salesmen and supplies 


and in these days that lie ahead we want you to call upon 
us, and we will do all in our power to meet your needs. 


Chairman Dilling: We want to have some discussion 
now on the best practices in salvaging and repairing narts. 

me Ot you tell us what method you follow. 

Wr. Hanna: 


like to know what most of the men have found is the best 


| should like to ask a question. I should 


method of getting your supplies repaired—whether it is 


he best method to take the particular part as it breaks 


and carry it back at the time and have it welded or’ 


whether it is best to go to the supply room and get a part 
lor the machine and then have the broken part welded 
later or just what is the best method to follow in order to 
hose as little time as possible and get the highest produc: 
tion. There is certainly a lot of welding to be done in the 
mill, or at least there is in ours 


Some of you tell Mr. Hanna what method 


iW. A. Hunt, Gen. Supt., Carter Mills, Lincolnton, N 


\iv best experience is to have the part welded and if 
possible painted and put back in the supply room to be 
utilized. I find if you let a broken part lie around in the 


upply room it will probably be thrown away. 


Chairman Dilling: The best policy I have found is. 
when a part is broken, to send it to the shop immediately: 
then let the shop probably get an accumulation of parts 

the same kind rather than weld just one part of one 
Kind and then one of a different kind. Or maybe the shop 
man can weld parts of several different kinds at the same 
advantageously 


Mr. dA.: The way we handle it is that when our parts 
‘broken we send them to the shop. We tie the different 
parts together with a string, so that they will not get 
mixed in the shop. Supplies are issued from the supply 
room to put that loom back in production, because we 


like production as well as economy. So we try to keep the 


loom running. But broken parts go to the shop each day 
to be repaired. 


5S. M. Cauble, Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C 

| think probably we use the same method or one along 
that line. Of course, so far we have been able to keep 
extra parts on hand, so as one was broken it was. replaced. 
The mechanic repairs the broken parts and puts them 
back in the supply room. It is a good thing to have the 
part painted. If we cannot get the extra parts in the fu 
ture we shall probably have to wait until the part that is 
broken can be repaired and put back on the machine 


Chairman: 1 think. we have probably said enough 
about that end of the matter. We have spoken of the 


- necessity for it; now let’s talk about how to reclaim these 


parts. In some places you cannot weld and in some places 
you cannot do something else. So what is the best method 
lor reclaiming parts that are worn? 


Mr. Cauble: If a part is worn or broken and you can 
not weld it or cannot buildup on it, I should like to know 
myself how you can reclaim that part. Often you can 
build up a broken part and then turn it down to the origi- 
nal size, but if you cannot do that I do not see much 
hope of reclaiming it 
Well, what is the best method of reclaim- 


ing a worn stud. for instance? 


Mr. Cauble: What we do is build it up with brass and 
then turn it down to the original size. 
Mr. Dilling: 


\ good many new ideas have come out in the last few 


( hatrman: 


Who else can tell us something on that? 


years that can be used for reclaiming parts. Has anyone 
here used the preparation called, I believe, Metalize? It 
is a liquid that you spray on parts to be repaired. 

Mr. A.: We have used that and find it very satisfac 
tory, 

\s to steel shafts and studs, if you case-harden them 
they will last a long time. 

Chairman; Does this liquid case-harden them? 

Mr. A.: Oh, no, but we case-harden them 

his liquid material makes parts too hard to turn. but 
you can grind them down. We find it very satisfa tory. 

Chairman Dilling: Do you find it economical? 

Wr. A.: Cheaper than a new part, anyway. 

Mr. Dilling: Do you have special equipment for it? 

Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 

Chairman Dilling: 


Do you think it would be economi 
cal for a small mill? 


Mr. A.: We have a large mill. of course: we have some 
80.000 spindles and more than 1600 looms. I do not 
know whether it would be economical fer a smal] mill or 
not. 


(Juestion: 1 wonder if there is a mechanic here that 
can tell us about that? 


Chairman: Is there any mechanic here who has had 
experience with that and knows about it? Mr. Sullivan. 
what experience have you had? 

O. A. Sullivan, Gaffney, S. C.: We have not used that. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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HROME COLORS are indispensable in dyeing 
[ wool and worsted fabrics which must 
withstand severe service requirements. Be- 
cause of their very good lastness, they are 
widely used for coloring upholstery materials, 
automotive fabrics, suitings, overcoatings 
and similar type woolen and worsted goods. 

The range of Du Pont PONTACHROME®* 
colors COMPpPrises OVeCT forty produc is manu- 
factured in accordance with high standards 
of quality. 
> Included in this group are dyes 


possessing outstanding fastness to 
influences encountered during 


processing and service — steaming — spotting 
— pressing — crabbing — alkalies — fulling — 
washing — light — perspiration. 


> They may be applied to wool in the form of 


rawstock. varn and piece-goods. 


> They dye levelly, exhaust and penetrate well 


and are readily soluble. 


> They can be dyed in open kettles and various 


ivpes of mechanical equipment. 


The services of our technical staff are at 
your disposal to assist in the se- 
lection of the dyes and processes 
which will best meet your spe- 


cific requirements, 


REG. u 5. OFF. 


E.!. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Organic Chemicals Department . . . Dyestuffs Division . . . Wilmington, Delaware 


REG. U. PAT, OFF 
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Mill News 


LINCOLNTON. N. C Pians are being formulated for 
the installation of long draft roving equipment at the 
Carter Mills here. A. Dewey Carter, of Gastonia. is presi 


dent of the mill, and W. A. Hunt is superintendent. 


ASHEBORO, N. C Recently established here is the 
\llred Hosiery Mill, with 26 Scott & Wiliams machines 
for the production of children’s hose. Located on Hoover 
Street, the new plant is operated by Colin Allred, and will 
knit in the grey only. 


CENTRAL FALLS, N. C.—Moffitt Hosiery Mill is a new 
concern here for the manufacture of children’s anklets. 
Operated by. J. C. Moffitt, the mill will knit in the gTe\ 
and all finishing will be done by 
High Point, N. C 


chines. 


The mill has 16 Scott & Williams ma- 


}ULIETTE, GA \ new brick addition has been com- 
pleted at Juliette Milling Co. 
one new Universal cone winder, the winding room. pack: 

Two new H. & B. 


new H. & B. spinning frames have also been added. A 


new addition houses 


ing and shipping twisters and four 
complete system of Parks-Cramer humidifiers have been 
installed as well as a complete fluorescent lighting system 
in the addition. 


Forest City, N.C 
Florence Mills, Forest City, has been started by Henry 


B. McKoy Co.. 


Krection of new warehouse for 


general contractors of Greenville. S.C 


Two new contracts have heen let to Park Mic. Co. 


(harlotte. tor a 6. Ib. capas ity treight elevator: 
and to Poe Piping & Heating Co.. 


iurnishing and installing complete dry-pipe sprinkler sys- 


Greenville, S. C.. for 
tem, together with the necessary underground changes. 


(onstruction is to begin at once on 
plant to he constructed by the West 
Point Utilization Co.. near here 


ATRFAX. ALA. 
the new $200,000 


[he contract has been let to the Batson-Cook Co... of 
West Point. 

The new plant will be a part-two-story building for 
machine operators, with several one-story warehouse com- 
partments. No additional houses will be built near the 
plant for the employees. 
March 1, 1942. 

\ division of the West Point Mfg. Co.. the Utilization 
Co. deals in cotton waste. The personnel of the company 


Completion is expected about 


is as follows: 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, sales agent: E. E 
tendent; J. N. 
Newman. ruce Blanton and 
John Middlefield, assistant overseers: H lidwell. 


Nealy, 


assistant superintendent: Ray 


superin 
Landers. 


Lewis Langley, overseers: | 


ferry Hosiery Mills, 


Richard Rogers. 
Mrs. John Middlefield, assistant office manager. 

Robert Co ot \tlanta. are the architec Ls who de- 
signed the new plant. 


head mechanic: Mrs. office manager: 


High Pornt, N. C.—All of the machinery formerly 
operated by the Terry Hosiery Mills here has been re- 
moved to plants operating at Asheboro and Central Falls. 
N.C. In the future only the finishing operations will be 
done in High Point, but the manufacture of the hose at 
the other plants is under the direction of the Terry plant. 


ASHEBORO, N.C 
organized a few miles out of Asheboro on the highway 
toward High Point, at the junction of the Central Falls 
road. 


\ new seamless hosiery mill is being 


Eleven machines have been installed and it is ex- 
pected that more will be installed in the future. 


THOMASVILLE, N. C.—The C._ C 
located at 


Hill Hosiery Mill, 
Keid street, has been established. here for 
the manufacture of misses’ half hose and anklets. C. C. 
Hill is the proprietor, and the plant operates 25 Scott & 
Knitting is in the grey, and 
goods are finished at Fremont Hosiery Mills, and Wrenn 
Knitting Co., both of Thomasville. 


Williams B-5 machines. 


Hicu Pont, N. C.<The Amos Hosiery Mills, manu- 
lacturers of seamless hosiery, has awarded contract to R. 
AK. Stewart & Son, local contractors, for construction of a 
three-story addition, 65x85 feet, and basement, at an ap- 
according to R. T. Amos, 


owner and operator, who said that the new structure 


proximate cost of $3 


would replace the old part of the mill which is now being 
torn down. 


SHELBY. 
ver Mill Co.. In 


new three-story and basement addition to. the Dover Mill 


| dover, fi president ot the Do- 
announces that construction of the 


has been started 


lhe new addition. planned to speed defense business. 


will increase the capacity of the present mill by nearly 25 


per cent and will provide proportionately increased em- 


ployment. 


he contracts, awarded Sirrine U6... 


Greenville. and consultin 7) 


, designers rineers, were 


let as follows: The building contract to the Daniels (‘on 

struction Co oO] Anderson. the ele, itor contract 
to the Park Mfg. Co., of Charlotte. N. C sprin- 
contract to the Globe \utomatic Sorinkler —0., also 
of Charlotte. 


and the 


Lhe general onstruction of buildin will he 
brick walls. st-el frame. wooden. floors tar and vravel 


rooTing. Concrete spandrel and stee] sash, 
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SERVICE a 
ALL! 


> 
Ful 


Since 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their interests . . especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches .. corn, potato, wheat. . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This customer 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnson Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 


Through the South 


strategically located throughout the 
South, these hotels have consistently 
rendered fine service and cemfortable 


accomodations to travelers. 


UINALER HUTELS 


Carl Dinkler, President 


Uperating: 


Ansiey Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
Andrew Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
Savannah Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Spinner to Erector.. 


“With those Traveling Cleaners all 
set up and running, it looks like we 
spinners will get a coupla more 
sides to tend.’ 


Erector to Spinner .. 


"Most likely. Often turns out that 
way. But look at that section of 
clean frames over there where we 
have got ‘em running. 


“Allowing for two more sides 
instead of being harder wouldn't 
you figure the spinner’s job looked 
easier?’ 


DARNED If | DONT 
THINK YOURE RIGHT! 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N. C. 
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Personal News 


J. F. Blackwood has resigned as manager of The Ken- 
dall Co., Pelzer, S. C 


| LD. Winningham is now overseer of weaving at the 
Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


|. B. Scruggs, formerly of Schoolfield, Va., is now over- 


seer of weaving at the Thomaston Cotton Mills. Grifhn, 


(,a 


ard-Coosa- Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
ceeds the late J. M. Gamble 


Verlenden is now purchasing agent at the Stand. 
He suc- 


R. V. Revels is now superintendent of the Jennings 
Cotton Mill and Mansfield Cotton Mill, both at Lumber- 
ton. N. 


W. L. Davis, formerly production manager at Edna 
Mills, Reidsville, N. C.., 
work for the Carter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C 


is now doing special research 


E. F. Bohannon, Jr., secretary and treasurer of the 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has purchased a very 
handsome home in Charlotte, N. C 


\llen Cook has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Grif- 


fin. Ga. 


Robert © Atherholt. treasurer of Hampton Looms. 
Bedford. Va.. has been named to head the Initial Gifts 
Division of the Lynchburg Community Chest. 


Bumgardner has been promoted to master me- 


chanic of the Springstein plant of Springs Cotton Mills, 


(‘hester. S. C 


[.. A. Savage has been transferred and promoted from 
assistant manager of the Paw Creek, N. C., unit of The 
Kendall Co., to the company’s unit-at Pelzer, S. C., 
he will act as manager. 


E. H. Wilkins, of Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C 
has been named president of the Central Piedmont Satety 
Council. Other officers include Earl Stryker, vice-presi- 
dent: Miss Cuma Odell, Spray, secretary; C. J. 


treasurer,. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


They are Rugged, Accurate, Dependable 
Write—Phone—Wire 


30 


where 


Hyslip, 


W. P. Hamrick, formerly superintendent of Pacitx 
Mills, Columbia, S. C., has been named chairman of the 
advance gifts committee of the Columbia Community 


(Chest campaign. 


L. A. Graybill, one of the originators of a new high 
tensile, high flexing tire cord, is a consulting engineer for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, Md. 


and others. 


James E. McDougall, formerly. Southern manager of 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Charlotte branch of the Priorities Field Service, Office ot 


has been appointed head of the 
Production Management. 

Robert Goldberg, of Gastonia, N. C., is the new presi- 
dent of Jewell Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. Other 


officers include H. A. James, vice-president; Clyde Arm- 
strorig, treasurer; Gerald Cooper, secretary. 


J. E. Moe Joins Jacobs Rubber Products, Inc. 


|. E. Moe has joined Jacobs Rubber Products, Inc., as . 


vice-president and production manager. Mr. Moe, a na- 
tice of Philadelphia, and a University of Denver graduate 
mechanical engineer with 12 years’ experience as research, 
developmental and manutacturing en- 
vineer in the rubber industry, has re- 
cently moved to Danielson, Conn., to 
assume his new duties in the new 
corporation organized by its parent 
company, E. H. Jacobs Mtg. Co. 

Mr. Moe has specialized in the de- 
velopment of many vulcanized rubber 
canvas products for the textile and 
other major industries. All manutfac- 


turing will be done at a new plant in 


Danielson, already constructed. The sales will be handled 
by the parent company and its widespread service force. 


Carded Yarn Group Elects J. H. Moore As 
Chairman 


Charlotte, N. C.—-]. H. Moore, of the Edenton Cotton 
Mills, was unanimously elected chairman of the Carded 
Yarn Group at its annual meeting here September 30th. 
(Owen Fitzsimmons was re-elected secretary. Mr. Moore 
was nominated by E. N. Browder, of Rockfish Mills, and 
the meeting was presided over by R. C. Forrest, of the 
California Cotton Mills, retiring chairman. 

W. N 


Davis, of 


Banks, of Grantville, Ga., introduced James 
the Office of Price Administration, who dis- 
cussed various problems of the industry in an off the 
record talk. Mr. Banks told of the spirit of co-operation 
which has been shown by *™Ir. Davis in his dealings with 
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Pavs For Its: li 
to 


w STANDARD CONVEYORS 
nt 

le- Floor Trucks 


er Wheels, Casters 


nd —5 Types Barrett Lift-Trucks 


LYON 
ic- | Rubber Wheels Portable Elevators Shelving 


In Lockers 

ed k Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 

ce. 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville. S. C. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N.C. 


ak 433 
S ERE ES: “4 
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~NEW ENGLAND 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


" = 
sa 
WEAV! NG 
pRECISIO S 
Q \}\ RE 
BY 
For All 
Textile Purposes == 
UNIFORMITY 
QUALITY SERVICE : 
CLINTC | 


the industry and said all the industry wants is a fair and 
pront Mi 


varn meeting 


reasonable Banks presided over a colored 


Bradford Hodges Represents Wicaco Machine 
Corp. 


Bradtord 


(55 has 


Hodges, Textile Mill Supplies, Atlanta, 
been appointed Southern representative for the 
Wicaco Machine Corp., of Philadelphia, Pa 


eTs Ot a spindle oller. 


manutactur- 

Mr. Hodges is well known to the 

textile industry of the South 
lhe Wicaco Spindle Oiler, 


been already installed in a number of well known mills, is 


which is reported to have 


used for draining and filling a spindle bolster with fresh 
ol \ccording to the 


entirely self contained, readily portable, and requires no 


company, the machine, which is 
connections except to the lighting circuit, 1s equipped 
with a two-way nozzle that withdraws the dirty used oil 
and fills the base to the proper level with one squeeze ot 
the handle. No overflowing with subsequent dirty yarn. 
lhe oil which is removed from the spindle base is drawn 
Da k into the tank where it 1s renewed through hiters and 


a magnetic separator which removes any ferrous particles 


Howard Bros. Seventy-fifth Birthday 


Neal A. Mitchell, secretary, is another office boy who 
worked up in the company over a period of 25 years. 
Bertil I. 


agent, also began as an office boy, and through a period 


Becker, advertising manager and purchasing 


of some twenty-five years has served in all branches of 
the company, both in the office and in the factory, includ- 
ing the assistant superintendency of the factory prior to 
taking over his present duties. 

Guy L. Melchor has been Southern agent for about 
twenty years, with headquarters in Atlanta. Recently 
another branch has been opened in the South, at Gasto- 
nia, N. C., with Carl M. Moore in charge. Both of these 
men are thoroughly experienced textile men. 


A.A. T. C. Convention At Pinehurst October 30- 
November | 


Present indications are that there will be between 70( 
O delegates at the national convention of the Amer- 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists at 
,ist and November Ist. 

echnical sessions will be held the afternoon of Octo- 


ber 3lst and the morning of November Ist. 


and 
ican 
Pinehurst on October 


In the inter- 
sectional contest, which is to be held Friday afternoon, 
the entries are as follows: 

Northern New England——‘The Prediction and Control 
of (Colored Blends bv Optical Means.” 


Heward Bros. Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass., is having Rhode Island — ‘Textile Chemists Meet National 
its seventy-fifth birthday this year. Organized in 1866, !mergency,. 
the company was named for three brothers, Albert. New York-—‘Cotton- Fabric Constructions in Relation 
Charles and John. It has been continuously engaged in to Water Resistance. 


the manutacture of quality card clothing since that time. 

in a publication by the Associated Industries of Mas- 

sachusetts, of which Howard Bros. Co. is a member, they 
state, in part, as follows: 

\t first, the total equipment was no more than two 

dozen machines, but it gradually in- 

and in 1888 the 


creased company 


was incorporated. Four years later 


the business was moved to its present 


much of the floor space was rented. 
Gradually first one and then another 


tenant made way until now and for 


many years every foot has been 


Col 


Philadelphia—‘Testing Vat Dyed Cotton for Fastness 
to Hypochlorite Bleach.” 

Piedmont——*‘ Relative Exhaustion of Vat Colors in the 
Pad Pigment Method of Jig Dyeing.” 

Southeastern——‘Progress Report on the Preparation 
Flax.” 
“Evaluation of 


and Processing of Domestic 
South 


Santorizing. 


Central Finishing Agents for 


\t the Saturday morning session, papers will include 


1941 in the Dyestuff Industry,” ““The Chemical Manu- 
location, to a factory exactly one | 
| facturer and the National Emergency,” “Defense Prob- 
half the size of today’s ere were | 

| lems From the Mill Man’s Viewpoint,” “Purchase and 
additions in 1909 and 1919. At first 


Textiles From the 
Navy Standpoint,” and “Production of Wools of Unusual 
Properties Through Modification’ of 


Inspection for Textiles for the Army,” 


Their Chemical 


Structures. 


There will be golf. tennis. skeet shooting. bingo and 


theirs. Today there -are some 400 | 
7 | ) | bridge the afternoon of November Ist. The annual ban- 
machines with much other general equipment, 
) ie quet will be that night. The Piedmont Section of the As- 
square teet lloor space as agalinsl the original few. 


There are now 175 employed, all skilled workers 
‘The original policy still continues——to develop its own 


young men, to promote from within the ranks. The re 


ord for long service among its employees is emphasized 
by the fact that there is practically no labor turn-over.” 

\s an example of the promotion trom within the or 
eanization, Harry C. Coley, president and treasurer ot 


the company, joined the organization in 1899 and is com 


pleting his forty-first year of service in November. Be 


ginning as office boy, Mr. Coley has progressively held 


the positions otf secretary, treasurer and assistant man- 


(“hemical Co.. 


sociation is the host section for this year s convention, 

(committees for the convention are: 

General Committee-—-Samuel L. Hayes, chairman, Ciba 
(’o., Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; L. M. Boyd, Scholler Bros.., 
Salisbury, N. C.; D. Stewart Quern, Becco Sales Corp.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; T. W. Church, Jr., Highland Park Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; A. Henry Gaede, Laurel Soap Mig. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; H. E. Kiefer, Jr., Ware Shoals 
Mig. Co., Ware Shoals, 8S. C.;: R. D. Howerton, Calco 
Charlotte, N. C 
Publicity Committee—A. R. Thompson, Jr., chairman, 


ager, and in 1932 he was elected president and treasurer, Ciba Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C 
as well as general manager. In addition, Mr. Coley has Registration Committee—R. LD. Howerton. chairman. 
been active in civic affairs. (‘alco Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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entertainment Committee—1 Boyd, chairman 
Scholler Bros., Inc., Salisbury, N.C 

Golf and lennis Committee—]. D. Sandridge, chau 
man. k. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc.. Charlot 


Reservation Stewart Quern, chal main 
Becco Sales Corp., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Finance Committee-——T. W. Church, Jr., chairman. 


Speakers Committee— Douglas ©. Newman, chairman, 
kk. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Skeet Committe Joe \lo re chairman, ilco hem 
ical Co., Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Recepti n and tIntormation mmittee Robert \ 
Bruce, chairman, Amalgamated Chemical ¢ orp.., (;reens 


Highland Park Basebal! team Aimost Wins 
National Event 


red-hot baseball team Park MM 
ty (‘harlotte, came within a strike-out of winning th 
champio hip at the National Amateu Baseball ¢ 
ess, heid in Battle Creek, Mic! 3] til 
Highland Park team tite competi I 
the Southeastern Si ited t Section in 
lav-olfs at Battle Creel fol] result 
Highland Parl schuyler, Neb 
Hiehland Par (Graf () THE CIBA LABORATORY 
Highland Parl S Springheld, Mas 
H ind Part 1] Ral Iph breld. Te Ciba Chemists. Colorists and 
Highland Parl Service Technicians are ready 
Hichland Parl 5 Ft. Custer, Mich | 
Hichland Parl Et Custer. Mich 
i] USLE] Mich problems. Please feel 


free te call upen them 


Fort Custer won first place. with Highiand Park 
ond, and tor additional honors the Highland Park team 
placed four men on the National All-American amateu & & A overt 


team: Nig Lipscombe, tirst base: Hack Wilson, cat 


pattie 18 raging ar tne 


bar k the nets and nodes of the tront line. tne 


(this one didn't play for the Cubs): Ken Chitwood 
pitcher: and Rusty Jenkins, left fielder. raving, chattering machine-guns of the support, the 


barking held-guns—a quiet man leans over a map. H 


o : nod to an aide may unleash a flight of bombers to silenc« 
J 


the enemys guns \ tew unhurried words mav send a 


mechanized division around the enemys flank. Becau 
| tremendous responsibility rests on his shoulders, th 
ak shoulders carry the four stars of LEADERSHIP 

Pas 


CHLORANTINE FAST COLORS 


Experience has proved Chlorantine [ast 


Colors to be unsurpassed tor direct dyeing 


on cotton and rayon, 


Shown in the photo above are: 


First Row, Left to Right—Sam Pittman. outfelde: ‘The Jamiliar octagon trade mark is the sym 
Don Humphries, outheldet Rusty Jenkins, outheldet nip in the field of dyes and chemica:s, and of Cil 
Hack Wilson, catcher; Troy Wilson, second base: Arm 
strong, third base: GrOss, pit her: Joe Moody, pit her 

second Row. Left to Right Boley lodd, catcher 
Wowd Montieth. pitcher; Ken Chitwood, pitcher: Ni 
Lipscomb, first base-manager; Edgerton, pitcher: Jo: 
Riley, utility; Chick Jenkins, utility; Chas. Bailes. pitch 
er; Harry White, shortstop. Garland Reavis. ontfheide 


MONTRLA MARLOTTE 
VIDLNCI SAN FRANCIS PHILADELPHIA 


missing when picture taken. 
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tribute to some organization or agency. This is 
dictatorship of organized minorities, who are 
under the control of none except their unre- 
strained leaders. 

The manner in which labor racketeers bled the 
farmers and others who helped construct the 
Army camps and the manner in which strikes 
have disrupted defense production, has awaken- 
ed many people to the tactics and unfairness of 


Published Semi-Monthly By labor leaders and it may be that enough senti- 

ment has been aroused to force Congress to sub- 

CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY =‘ t the proposed constitutional amendment to 
the States. ; 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. Those who are interested should write their : 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R_ I Senators and Congressmen and urge them to : 
David Clerk for the “Right to Work” amendment. 


Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 


Ellis Royal Associate Editor 


An Important Decision 


SUBSCRIPTION The labor union racket received a hard blow 
One year payable in advance $1.50 when the findings were submitted by the Federal 
te 300 Special Master, John Kirkland Clark, in a 72- 
yo page report to the United States District Court 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. items pertaining 
to new milis, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


The Right To Work 


One of the first bills introduced by Senator 
O'Daniel, the new Senator from Texas, provides 
for submitting to the States the following consti- 


of New York City. 

The inquiry grew out of an action for injunc- 
tion against the union by the manufacturers 
which included the General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Allis- 
Chalmers, and others. The plaintiffs have a 
damage suit for $1,350,000 pending against the 
unions. 

Mr. Clark held in his report to the Federal 
Court that unions may not prevent competition 
through conspiring with contractors and manu- 


tutional amendment: facturers, thus violating the anti-trust laws. Pur- ; 
UNG shell be denied ésaployment ‘because ol ther. the Norris-LaGuardia Act, which bars in- 
membership or affiliation with or resignation from a labor Junctions against unions, could not, “by any 
union, or because of refusal to join or affiliate with a labor Stretch of the imagination,” apply in this case as y 
union; nor shall any corporation or individual or associa. the union contends it did. The union contended, 3 
tion of any kind enter into any contract, written or oral, the special master pointed out, that while em- ; 
to exclude from employment members of a labor union or ployers could be enjoined under this law, the j 
persons who refuse to join a labor union, or because of labor organization could not. 3 
resignation from a labor union; nor shall any person So powerful had the electrical union become in | 
against his will be compelled to pay dues to any labor the New York area. said the report, that no elec- j 
organization as a prerequisite to or condition of employ- - trjcal contractor could successfully oppose it. : 
seis They were, in fact, virtually forced to purchase ; 
There was a time when such a declaration of only the products of local suppliers on the “‘ad- 4 
individual freedom, would have been enacted by vice’ of the union, which advice the contractors 
Congress, almost without opposition, but labor did not dare to ignore. 
union racketeers will fight against giving the 


States an opportunity to make the O’Daniel 
Amendment a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

‘It is absolutely foolish,’ says Senator O’Dan- 
iel, “to talk about maintaining democracy in 
America if we do not maintain in America the 
right to work.” 

Democracy ends when citizens of a country 
are deprived of the right to work, unless they pay 
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This practice eliminated the large producers 
of electrical. equipment and, according to the 
Clark report, interfered with interstate com- 
merce. The suit is held to be of paramount im- 
portance to business, and its final determination 
may provide legal definitions of what unions 
may or may not do in relation with employer 
groups. 

Under the system, certain manufacturers fa- 
vored by the union, numbering about twenty, 
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were assured of a monopoly and were able as a 
result to “‘jack up” prices for their equipment, 
the report continued. Some products were sold 
in New York for double the price that their 
makers would obtain for them outside of New 
York City, it said. The contractors were readily 
brought into line by the 4,000 journeymen 
electriclans owing to the constant threat. the 
report pointed out, of an A. F. of L. building 
trades strike which would involve other building 
trades as well as the electrical workers. 

Contractors also were forced to submit copies 
of all ‘bids to a “code authority,” according to 
the findings, and in the event one contractor’s 
bid was as much as 10 per cent lower than those 
submitted by his competitors, the code authority 
would subject the low bidder to investigation. 
Two members of the authority were union repre- 
sentatives. 

After four years were spent in taking testi- 
mony of more than 400 witnesses, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
3, has been found to have violated the Sherman 
anti-trust law by effectively boycotting the 
products of eleven electrical manufacturers. 

If the report of the Special Federal Master is 
upheld by the U. S. District Court, it will do 
much to break up union practices which can only 
be defined as racketeering graft. 


Half Century Book 


The Cone Export & Commission Co. has is- 
sued a very handsome and profusely illustrated 
“Half Century Book” to mark the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the company, which was established 
in 1891 by Moses and Caesar Cone. 

Herman Cone, the founder of the family in 
America, established a wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in Baltimore, Md., and his five sons traveled 
the South from Maryland to Alabama. 

In those days wholesale grocers handled cot- 
ton plaids and it was in that way that Moses and 
Caesar Cone became interested enough in tex- 
tiles to organize the Cone Export & Commission 
Co. and to establish at Greensboro, N. C.. the 
Proximity Mfg. Co. and later the Revolution 
Cotton Mills. 

Moses and Caesar Cone and the brothers and 
sons have played a big part in the development 
of the textile industry of North Carolina. 

Throughout these fifty years they have con- 
ducted themselves so well and established such a 
line reputation for character as to justify their 
being classed as one of the first families of their 
State. 

The “Half Century Book” tells a story which 
is well worth reading. 
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Editorial Error 


Our attention has been called to an error in 
the editorial, “A Strain Upon Loyalty,” in our 
issue Of September 15th. 

We referred to the statement of a friend that 
he saw “a soldier sloshing a bucket of pure chlo- 
rine over a barracks floor.”” That was, of course. 
an error, as pure chlorine is a gas. 

What our friend saw the: soldier using was, 
possibly, chloride of lime which contains about 
55 per cent available chlorine or sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution which is chlorine bound in solu- 
tion by soda and may contain from 15 to 35°, 
available chlorine. 

Both of these products are supposed to be 
diluted in water before being used for cleaning 
purposes but our friend stated that they were 
being used in pure, that is, concentrated form. 
and that was an unnecessary waste. 

The sodium hypochlorite solution is commonly 
called “liquid chlorine” and that probably led 
our friend to believe that pure chlorine was be- 
ing used to clean barracks floors. 


S.T. A. Meetings Good This Fall 


The Fall divisional meetings of the Southern 
Textile Association have been particularly profit- 
able to date, with three meetings yet to be held. 
Priorities, salvaging and reclaiming mill parts, 
mill housekeeping, training new help. supervis- 
ion of second and third shifts, etc. Those who 
have not attended a meeting this Fall will find it 
profitable to do so. 


Dick Smith 


It was with sincere regret that we learned of 
the death of W. R. C. (Dick) Smith. publisher 
of Cotton and other journals. 

Dick Smith was a competitor but also a friend 
and we regarded him not only as a man of ability 
but one who had a deep interest in the welfare 
ot his fellow men. 

Our associations with Dick Smith were not 
confined to journalism, as the editor of this jour- 
nal and Dick Smith were both active in Rotary 
International and both served as District Gov- 
ernors. They served together upon a special 
committee appointed by Rotary International to 
suggest improvements in the magazine, The Ro- 
tartan. 

Dick Smith was an able publisher and a fine 
citizen. 
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Combed Yarn Spinners Elect—Discuss Defense 


(Continued from Page 18) 


a result of a hurried trip to the Delta by Mrs. Barnwell, 
to consult with the leading cotton interests in that area, 
the acreage planted to seed for 1 5/32-inch, the most 
needed staple, has been increased by 10 per cent, which 
represents the highest acreage in long staples since 1937. 


manutacturing processes were subjected to dislocations 
and thrown out of balance.” 

Mr. Cramer then outlined the work which the Associa- 
tion had accomplished during the past year, paid tribute 
to the permanent staff of the Association and to the com- 


Also covered in the secretary's report was the appoint- 
ment of the defense committee. consisting of T. H. Mc- - 


mittees which had been doing extra work on national de- 
lense. 

“I hope that both the legislative and administrative 
branches of the Government will ever bear in mind the 
fact that laws considered reasonable by the people are 
much easier to enforce than unduly harsh ones, and that 
more can be accomplished by co-operation than by com- 
pulsion,’ said Mr. Cramer. ‘In times of stress like these 
the public welfare must take precedence over private in- 
terest, and each one of us must be prepared to make 
whatever sacrifices may become necessary. On the other 
hand those in authority must always remember that peo- 
ple will not fight for things they do not like, but only for 
what they love .and cherish. This country ‘has grown 
great under the system of Free Private Enterprise, and if 
that system is ever destroyed the America we have known 
will perish from the earth.” 


Talk By General Corbin 


Future requirements of the Army are likely to continue 
in about the same tempo as at present for the duration of 
the emergency, according to General Corbin, who was the 
second speaker. Also, an expanded army would probably 
require additional textiles in about the proportion of the 
expansion. In commenting on the enormous requirements 
of the army, he explained that it was necessary to carry 
large stocks in order to be sure of properly fitting all sizes 
of soldiers. 

He stated that combed yarn was necessary in uniforms 
to maintain the high standards established for clothing, 
and commended the combed yarn industry for their ef- 
forts to supply the demand. 


Report of the Secretary 


The detailed story of the combed yarn industry’s de- 
lense efforts was first made public in the annual report of 
Mildred G. Barnwell, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Barnwell explained how, in order to produce the 
poundage of combed yarns required by the defense pro- 
gram, the members of the Association abandoned their 
long-time voluntary policy of two shifts. Every mill capa- 
ble of three shifts was urged to add the third shift: and 
every mill capable of overtime production on a two-shift 
basis was urged to adopt the maximum operation policy. 
“This,” said Mrs. Barnwell, ‘meant additional labor and 
all the aspects conjunctive with increased employment 
and payrolls. It meant plant balancing in many cases 
the addition of extra card room equipment in order to 
operate three shifts or overtime in the spinning room. It 
meant that plant balancing was done in the face of soar- 
ing building costs and shortages of machinery.” 

‘The huge Government purchases required more extra 
long staple cotton of unusually good grade than seemed 
to be available, as the Delta had been making a gradual 
switch from longer to shorter staples in recent years. As 
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Kinney, chairman; A. K. Winget, A. G. Myers, R. D. 
Hall, Arthur Dixon, Harold Lineberger and Ralph Rob- 
inson. A mill survey was made by the secretary at the 
time to determine maximum production on required num- 
bers and what percentages could go to Government pro- 
curement. 

effort on defense 
work, Mrs. Barnwell stated, “we can report that the 
combed yarn industry is working smoothly in producing 


“After one year of concentrated 


Government requirements, but maintaining most of the 
regular customer accounts; and it is going forward with a 
will to do whatever it should be expected to do during 


this time of national emergency.” 


New Members of Cotton-Textile Institute 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announces that the fol- 


lowing mills have been elected to membership: Soule 
Mills, New Bedford; Mass.; Cherokee Spinning Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga.;: 


Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me.: 
Arcadia, S. C.: Lone Star Cotton 
Sturges Mtg. Co., Utica, N. Y.., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Maytair Cotton Mills, 
Mills, El Paso, 


and Moore Fabric 


Tex.: 
(Co... 


Textile Show Dates Are Set 


The Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia has 
agreed to hold its show on alternate years to the South- 
ern Textile Exposition in Greenville, S. C., President W. 
G. Sirrine, of Textile Hall Corp., said he had been noti- 
hed. 

Mr. Sirrine also announced the next textile show in 
Greenville would be held April 5-10, 1943. 

The Knitting Arts Show will go on next year and again 
in 1944, Mr. Sirrine said he had been informed. 


Cotton Crop of 11,061,000 Bales Forecast 


Washington, D. C.—A United States cotton crop of 
11,061,000 bales was forecast October 8th by the Crop 
Reporting Board, Department of Commerce, based on 
conditions as of October Ist. 

In connection with the forecast, the board issued the 
following statement: 

‘This forecast is an increase of 351,000 bales from the 
forecast as of September Ist, and compares with 12,566,- 
000 bales ginned in 1940, 11,817,000 bales in 1939, and 
13,246,000 bales, the ten-year (1930-1939) average. The 
indicated yield per acre for the United States is 2 
pounds compared with 252.5 pounds in 1940, 23 

1939) average. 
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Properties Chemicals That Make 


Them Valuable for Textile Processing 


By D. P. Quinn 


Part Ill PHOSPHATES 


(This article is a continuation of Part II published in 
the Textile Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1941, issue.) 


Practical Application of Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
Host ry Proce ssing 


The addition of varying percentages of tetra sodium 
pyro phosphate to the preparatory operations for process- 
ing mercerized cotton, silk, acetate and viscose rayon, and 
nylon hosiery as well as to the bleaching and dyeing 
operations is becoming increasingly evident by the wide- 
spread interest shown by hosiery dyers in this product 
since its lowered cost has established it as one of the 
newer staple textile chemicals. 

Boil-off bath for mercerized cotton, viscose rayon and 
acetate rayon hose, or mercerized hose: 

Bath Ratio—1:15 up to 1:30. This is dependent upon 
construction of hose and dyeing machines. 

On weight of hose: 

l‘~ Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate (T.S. P. P.) 

2“e Nacconal NR 

Start at 140° F., raise to 200° F., run 40 minutes, cold 
wash ready for dyeing or bleaching bath. 

lf the water supply is not zeolite softened, an addition 
on weight of goods of to 4% 1.58. P. P. to the 
bleaching or dyeing operation is recommended for water 
of 2 to 5 grains hardness. 

The use 


4 sodium hexa meta phosphate will give a 
highly softened water, but it does not maintain this “soft- 
ness’ in a hot bath as well as tetra sodium pyro phos- 
phate which also possess very good detergent and emulsi- 
lying action as well as water softening properties. 
Dye Bath: 

“4% to 34% Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 


or 
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Sodium Texa Meta Phosphate 
Penetrant 

Dyestuffs 

% Salt 


Bleaching Bath: 
(1) Hydrogen Peroxide 
6-8% Hydrogen Peroxide (100 volume) 
2-2'4°, Silicate of Soda 
“44-34% Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
2-1°% Soap or Sulfonated Alcohol 
Run 40 to 80 minutes as 180° F. to 200° F 
isfactory white obtained. 


until sat- 


(2) Liquid Chlorine Bleach 
(Use Sodium Hypochlorite Solution showing 12 
to 16° available chlorine, with not too high a pH 
value, as it may prove injurious to acetate rayon.) 
Liquid Chlorine Bleach 
4°e Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
Sulfonated Alcohol 
Run 30 to 60 minutes at 190-200 F., 
wash and remove all traces of chlorine by running 20 
minutes at 160° F. with: 
2% Bisulfite of Soda 
2°) Acetic Acid 
or 
2% Oxalic Acid 
Rinse and neutralize with bath at 120° F. 
2% Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 


give goods cold 


with: 


lf hosiery contains acetate or nylon in double resisted 
yarns in place of silk for clock or effect designs, precau- 
tion must be taken as to keeping temperature at 160-180 
if possible. 

Both the peroxide and chlorine bleaching methods may 
be used with such a construction. Whenever silk or wool 
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is used in hose construction. only the peroxide bleach may 
be used. Lower bleaching temperatures of 140-170° F. 
are best for hosiery containing wool. 

The necessity for bleaching the double resisted acetate 
and nylon dyed yarns at low temperatures and with the 
peroxide bleach is that these yarns are usually dyed with 
acetate colors which are quite fast to peroxide bleach at 
160-180" F., but against liquid chlorine bleach a large 
majority of the acetate colors are sensitive and will be 
reduced in strength considerably. 


Degumming baths for hosiery containing silk, nylon 
and viscose rayon may be prepared with: 
3-6“ Sulfonated Alcohol or Assistant (Modinal. 
Nacconal, Igepon T) 
4-1'4°% Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
Olive Oil Soap 
This bath may be used as degumming or boil off bath, 
then as a second operation for dyeing, using about one- 
third to one-half of the assistants used as in first. 
By using selected colors this first bath may be used as 
a one-bath method and dyeing of shade carried out as 
well as boil-off. The pH of bath can be controlled by re- 
plenishing with tetra sodium pyro phosphate and kept 
around 9.4 to 9.8. 


D—Dveing. of Sulfur Colors on Spun (Viscose) Rayon 
Staple Stock. 


Spun viscose rayon staple is becoming widely used for 
spinning into self and combination yarns. 

The dyeing of spun rayon staple with sulfur colors is 
one of the most troublesome problems now encountered 
by dyehouses, One of the methods used to help work out 
dyeing methods for sulfur colors on spun rayon is as fol- 


lows: 
Green Shad: 


12°, Sulfur Colors 
12% Sodium Sulfide 
4% Soda Ash 
4-6% Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
% Salt 
The spun rayon staple is best boiled out with: 
/27o Tetra Sodium Pyro Phosphate 
e Sulfonated Alcohol 


( 


Run at boil for 30 minutes. drop, and bring up bath, 
adding dissolved sulfur colors prepared by using the ini- 
tial amount of sodium sulfide. soda ash, and only one- 
third of the pyro phosphate. The remainder of the tetra 
sodium phosphate is to be added after the dyeing has run 
lor 30 minutes. The salt is then added and the remaining 
two-thirds of the pyro phosphate is added and the bath 
is run another 30-45 minutes. 

As an added precaution it is not advisable to use pene- 
trants containing sulfonated castor oil, olive oil. cresylic 
acids, pine oil, or sulfonated mineral oil base. These 
agents appear to make viscose rayon staple stock sticky 
or gummy, thus causing channelling of the dye liquor 
which gives poor penetration and undyed white spots 
throughout viscose staple stock in machine. 

The replacement of soda ash (sodium carbonate) with 
tetra sodium pyro phosphate gives improved levelness. 
penetration, and helps to prevent channelling during the 
dyeing of the viscose rayon staple stock, whether it is of 
fine or coarse denier. 
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Various tests appear to indicate that the “leuco’ re- 
duced form of the sulfur dyestuffs show quite soluble 
when freshly prepared with only soda ash and sulfide of 
soda ready to enter the dyebath, but on running 30 to 60 
minutes at dyeing temperatures of 160° F. to 190 ¥ 
that the solubility of the reduced “leuco” sulfur dye bath 
breaks down considerably. This breakdown of the solu- 
bility of the sulfur dyebath is attributed to the “surface 
swelling” of the viscose rayon Staple fibers by the soda 
ash and sulfide of soda bath, thus acting as a fine hiter 
lor the dye solution and gradually breaking it down as 
the temperature increases. 

Another very important factor in this unstable condi- 
tion of the dyebath is due to the breakdown of soda ash, 
as the “carbonate” portion decomposes due to the heat of 
bath, leaving only the “caustic” or free alkali (sodium ) 
remaining. This is probably the cause of the “surface 
swelling” of the viscose rayon staple fiber 

letra sodium pyro phosphate possesses great stability 
at high temperatures and once it has entered into a ° re- 
duced leuco” sulfur dyestuff solution it will not break 
down quickly, due to the P.O. (phosphoric) group which 
is stable at high temperatures and does not decompose 
similarly as the carbonate group in the soda ash. 

This stability at high dyeing temperature of sulfur dye- 
stuff solutions prepared with tetra sodium pyro phosphate 
and sulfide of soda plus soda ash gives a practical answer 
why such a dyebath gives leveler dyed stock. The viscose 
rayon staple fiber swells evenly throughout and not just 
on the surface, and this evenly swollen condition is main- 
tained through the entire dyeing operation, thus permit- 
ting the reduced “leuco” sulfur dyestuff to penetrate and 
dye level throughout the entire machine load. 

Various chemical compounds exert stabilizing action on 
the many wet textile chemical processes through chemical 
or physical properties that they possess. The stabilizing 
action of tetra sodium pyro phosphate that is exerted on 
the “leuco”’ reduced sulfur dye solution can be partially 
accounted for due to the PO; (phosphoric) which acts 
as a buffering agent to this reduced sulfur color and pre- 
vents a breakdown or decomposition. 

There is only a limited group of chemical compounds 
that possess this buffering action on various chemical 
processes. These compounde are chiefly the mildly alka- 
line or acid salts. Practically all phosphate compounds 
possess this buffering to a certain degree dependent upon 
the percentage of P.O; present in it. A majority of these 
mildly alkaline or acid salts are too expensive for appli- 
cation to textile processing or possess only the property 
of a buffering agent and are of no value as a detergent or 
other valuable properties required of a textile chemical 
compound to make it useful. 


Scouring and Processing 


In the scouring of wool either in the raw stock. gar- 
netted rag stock, or woven piece goods, the scouring soaps 
or sulfonated alcohols must be fortified with alkalis that 
maintain satisfactory detergency and emulsifiability of 
grease and dirt that is removed from the wool fiber and 
fabric during these scouring and fulling operations. Soda 
ash is one of the chief mild alkalies formerly used in these 
scouring Operations on wool, but it is gradually being 
replaced with tetra sodium pyro phosphate chiefly due to 
its water softening action, detergen y, and ability to 
emulsify grease and dirt and hold these emulsified Impuri- 
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ties in an emulsion and not permit them to go back onto 
the wool fiber and fabric when the rinsing operation takes 
place. 

The addition of sodium hexa meta phosphate to these 
scouring operations wherever “hard” raw water is used 
helps maintain very desirable softened water, but this 
phosphate compound does not possess any detergent or 
emulsification properties as tetra sodium pyro phosphate 
and tri sodium phosphate and for this reason it is chiefly 
used as a water conditioner and not as a fortifying agent 
for the si MAPS and sulfonated alcohols. 

The greases and impurities found on wool fiber and 
fabrics contain many metallic impurities such as lime and 
aluminum compounds, and plant processing results show 
that scouring soaps fortified with tetra sodium pyro phos- 
phate plus sodium hexa meta phosphate will clean the 
wool fiber free of these impurities, emulsifying them and 
they will then rinse free in wash waters containing small 
amounts of these phosphates 

In the dyeing operations on wool stock or piece goods 
when prescoured with these phosphates and dyed with a 
small amount in the dyebath where iron or copper ts 
present on machine, the dyed shades are much brighter 
and freer from dull shades and shady effects attributed 
to the action of these metals on wool colors. Where stain- 
less steel monel metal dyeing machines are used, on 
amounts of 
hydrochloric acid (muriatic) to exhaust the 


some types of wool colors requiring higher 
sulfuric or 
colors, it has been found advantageous*to use a small 
amount of one of these phosphate in the dyebath to stop 
reaction between the wool and metals found in the dyeing 
machines. 


k—Kier Boiling 


Kier boiling formulae using only caustic soda and soda 
ash are being replaced with various formulae using tetra 
sodium pyro phosphate because this phosphate possesses 
the following properties useful for kier boiling cotton 
goods: 

(1) Excellent detergent action at lower pH value, thus 
insuring kiered goods with softer handle for finish- 
ing. 

(2) If water supply contains lime, iron, and other me- 
tallic impurities, this phosphate will remove them 
from the kier bath and prevent the goods from 
being impregnated by these metallic compounds 
which may cause spots, tendering during bleaching 
and resists during dyeing and finishing operations. 
lron will be removed in the form of a soluble iron 
phosphate compound which can be rinsed free of 
the goods and not stain the top and bottom of a 
kier with a brownish scum as seen by so many 
bleachers and finishers. 

(3) The amount of kier assistants such as oils, etc.., 

can be reduced materially through the use of these 

phosphate, as they soften the water in kier and 
act as excellent emulsifying agents for the impuri- 
ties and dirt found on the cotton goods being 
kiered. 

(4) The stability of tetra sodium pyro phosphate at 
high temperatures necessary for kier boiling is an- 
other very valuable property, as most kier assist- 
ants do not possess the best stability under such 
conditions. 
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It is the plan that sets the poe for a 


tion and production. It coordinaterNagy flow of 


action and materials that buildings mise q 


in record time, that machines may be erected 
to begin their tasks at a hum that rises rap- 


idly to the high rhythm of’ capacity output. 


This organization of Engineers contributes 
forty years of experience to their plans for the 
millions of dollars of industrial and defense 
construction, the supervision of which has 


been entrusted to them. 


This experience is available to you in this 
period when Time is being calipered for 


production. 


SIRBINE 
& GOMPANY 


GREENVILLE + SOUTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS - PLANS AND DESIGNS - POWER 


LOCATION STUDIES WATER SUPPLY AND TREATMENT 
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G—Soaping antl Finishing Off of Naphthol and Vat Dyed 
Dyed Goods 


A great many of the leading soap makers specializing 


in sOaps for textile purposes have found it advantageous 


to offer soaps for the scouring off and finishing of vat and 
naphthol dyed goods that are fortihed with tetra sodium 
pvro phosphate. These soaps are recommended to remove 
the vats or naphthols dyestuff laying on the surface of 
the dyed yarn or piece goods which causes the crocking 
and marking off of improperly scoured off goods. 

The use of tetra sodium pyro phosphate has been found 
quite useful in a slightly hard water supply and on pack- 
age dyed yarn. 

Yarn soaped off with tetra sodiuni pyro phosphate plus 
soap or sulfonated alcohol leaves a cleaner yarn free of a 
sticky feel, This is due chiefly to the good rinsibility of 
soaping off baths containing this phosphate since it frees 
the dyed yarn of insoluble soapy residues cleaning to the 
hbres. 

Sodium tetra phosphate* is a recent addition to the 
increasingly valuable range of phosphates for textile ptoc- 
essing. This product possesses many of the valuable prop- 
erties possessed by tetra sodium pyro phosphate but is 
more like sodium hexa meta phosphate in its water soft- 
ening properties and pH values. 

This product could be investigated by all dyers and 
textile chemists with profit, as it may fit into some of the 
textile wet processing operations to a better advantage 
than some of the older types mentioned in these articles. 

The tormula for sodium tetra phosphate is NagP4QO;. 
according to its makers* 


*Sodium Tetra Phosphat« American Cvyanamid (‘he 


Senator George To Address Cotton-Textile 
Institute 


Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, will be one of 
the principal speakers at the annual meeting of the Cot- 
ton- Textile Institute which will be held October 30th and 
sist at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, the 
Institute has announced. Senator George will talk on raw 


cotton and textile problems. He will be one of several 
speakers who will discuss various angles of the current 
situation in the industry. 

Prot. Sumner H. Slichter, professor of business econ- 
omy at Harvard University, will talk on “Our Economic 
Preparations for Tomorrow.’ Lamar Fleming, Jr., head 
of the cotton firm of Anderson Clayton & Co., Houston, 
Tex., will discuss the cotton outlook. Cotton problems 
from the farmer's standpoint will be discussed by James 
Lipscomb, a protessor at Mississippi State College. who 
also is a practical cotton farmer. 

The subject of priorities and allocations will be dealt 
with by William Palmer, of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Price control questions are expected to be the 
subject of an address by Harold G. Moulton, president 
of the Brookings Institute, Washington, D. C 

The opening address of the meeting will be delivered 
by its president, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison. The annual 
banquet will be the evening of the 30th. 


OBITUARY 


A. MANDEVILLE 


Carrollton, Ga.—-Funeral services for John Appleton 
Mandeville, Sr., president and treasurer of the Mande- 
ville Mills, were held October 6th at the Carrollton Pres- 
byterian Church, of which he was a member. 

Mr. Mandeville died at his home October 5th. He was 
one of this section’s most. prominent textile operators. 

Born in Carrollton, Mr. Mandeville was graduated 
trom Georgia Tech and Annapolis, serving in the Navy 
from 1905 to 1909. After resigning from the Navy he re- 
turned home and took over operation of the textile mills. 
He also founded the Carroll Realty & Insurance Co. 

Mr. Mandeville was active in educational and civic 
affairs, and was a member of the Carrollton School Board 
and the City Water and Light Board 

He is survived by his wife, the former Miss Lula Tyner 
Callaway; a son, John Mandeville, Jr., and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. George Christian and Misses Anne and Jane 
Mandeville. 


PICKER APRONS 
NEW AND REBUILT 


To the Mills who have purchased new or had us r 
build your old Aprons. May we THANK YOU—Call on 


uS again. 


To the Mills we have not had the pleasure of serving. 
May we suggest that you advise us your needs at once. 

“BETTER BUILT PICKER APRONS” MEANS 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RE- 


FUNDED. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Ine. 


P. O. Box 267 
Athens, Ga. 


Phone L. D. 25 
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Trends in Family Consumption of Textiles 
(Continued from Page 22) 


tion of the textile industries to include woolens will do in 
this regard we cannot foretell. But it must be realized 
that the merging of these several branches of the indus- 
tries is not going to be accomplished without extremely 
difficult readjustments in the labor market. 


Rayon Strains World Economy 


The development of rayon has already produced serious 
strains upon the world economy. Japan has been highly 
dependent upon silk as a means of paying for those raw 
materials and foods without the importation of which the 
support of their population is impossible. The Japanese 
are attempting to support twelve times as many people 
per acre of arable land as the United States and substan- 
tially more than are supported by the United Kingdom. 
Under these conditions the disappearance of any easy 
and natural access to world markets must be followed by 
a lowering of the standard of living of the underlying 
population and by increasingly intense competition in 
other lines to gain new access to world markets. Declin- 
ing silk exports played a definite roll in the increasingly 
intense competition of the Japanese during the early 
years of the last decade. Now it would appear that with 
the development of nylon, there is likely to be an even 
more complete displacement of Japanese silk. 

One of the fundamental shifts in trends of family con- 
sumption in the post-war period prevented the emergence 
of this problem in the decade of the twenties. Silk hosiery 
was a luxury at the time of the World War. Characteris- 
tically, at that time the only kind of silk hose sold in 
most stores was a heavy service weight stocking with a 
mercerized top, double sole lisle foot with a silk “boot” 


only 20 inches. high. 


Such stockings retailed at about 
$2.00 a pair. The development in the post-war period of 
attractive sheer and semi-service hose at lower prices 
brought about a situation in which silk stockings for 
every-day wear was the rule even for women in moderate 
income families. In 1934-36 we found that silk stockings 
take a larger share of the average woman’s clothing bud- 
get than any other single item. Imports of silk which 
have averaged about 45,000,000 pounds from 1916 to 
1920 rose year by year to an average of more than 86,- 
000,000 pounds for the five vears, 1926-30, and to a peak 
of 98,000,000 pounds in 1929. Recently we have been 
importing less than half this quantity and the average 
price per pound has been less than half of that that pre- 
vailed in the 1920’s. Today the trend that even these 
residual imports of silk may be wiped out begins to give 
shape to one of the most serious post-war problems which 
the world will have to face in the post-war period. 

\gain, we cannot forecast what the outcome may be. 
Of this, however, we may be certain: Japanese competi- 
tion will necessarily become more intense than it has ever 
been in the past. The Japanese will be engaged in a fight 
against starvation. It will not be possible for silk to 
maintain its position through a much greater lowering of 
price, because the Japanese silk farmer is already living 
at subsistence levels. The competition will probably ex- 
press itself in the field of cheap and relatively simple 
manufactures. To what extent this competition may be 
diversified across a wide range of manufactures there is 
no way to tell. It is almost certain, however, that it will 
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continued to express itself in the field of the cheaper tex- 
tiles. It must be noted, furthermore, that this type of 
desperate competition is not likely to be substantially 
mitigated by tariff protection. For decades the Japanese 
are going to be necessitous sellers. Obstacles to trade are 
likely not so much to prevent sales as they are to lower 
the standard of living of the Japanese. 

If, therefore, there comes to be a general consumer 
acceptance of nylon in place of silk, American industry 
and perhaps the textile industry in particular may have 
to be more concerned with the post-war rehabilitation of 
the international position of Japan than with any other 
single post-war problem. 

Let me turn now to certain of the characteristic con- 
sumption patterns which we found to prevail in the 
United States in 1935. Perhaps the most striking results 
of our findings is the fact that there is an American 
standard of living with respect to clothing. There are 
geographical differences with respect to the purchase of 
individual items. Thus, for example, one finds larger ex- 
penditures for straw hats in the Southeast than in the 
Northwest. The purchase of rubber overshoes is heavily 
concentrated in the Northeast. Likewise, wool suits are 
more important in the Pacific region than in Northern 
cities, but so far as clothing expenditures as a whole are 
concerned, one finds no distinctive geographical pattern. 
In any given income level the proportion of expenditures 
going to clothing is about the same in small cities as in 
large—in Northern cities as in Southern cities. Perhaps 
a slightly higher proportion of the income is devoted to 
clothing in cities west of the Mississippi River, areas fur- 
ther removed from the clothing markets and with slightly 
higher prices than prevail in the East. It may be, also, 
that in the income levels from $1,000 to $3,000 a slightly 
smaller share of the family budget is devoted to clothing 
in New York City than is the case in smaller cities, and 
at the upper end of the income scale slightly more is 
devoted to clothing. In such Northern cities as those for 
which we have information, there appears to be no mark- 
ed difference between expenditures by negro and by white 
families at the same income level. In other cities it would 
appear that negro families have a slightly higher propor- 
tionate expenditure for clothing than do white families of 
the same income. This may reflect the lower cost of 
negro housing in such cities, and perhaps reflects, also, 
the fact that the conventions of living make clothing one 
of the simplest means of expressing relative well-being. 
With these exceptions, however, the statement stands that 
standards of clothing expenditures are remarkably uni- 
form throughout the United States. 

Aggregate expenditures for clothing are primarily a 
function of income, for clothing is always regarded as one 
of the necessities of life. It enters the family budget after 
allowance has been made for food and shelter. Expend- 
itures for food take a smaller proportion of the budget 


for current consumptiton as income advances, thus, the 


lower third of our population with incomes of less than 
$780 a year made about 43% of their expenditures for 
food, whereas families with incomes of about $2,500 a 
year spend in the neighborhood of 30°7 for food, shelter 
likewise. Shelter takes a more nearly constant proportion 
of the family budget—tends to decline slightly. Expend- 
itures for clothing on the ‘other hand, tend to constitute 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Classitied Departmen 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 

: Used Textile Machinery and Supplies i 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
“Textile Center of the South” ' 


WANTED 

| Textile graduates for second hands 
and overseers. Excellent opportuni- 


ties for future promotion in Card- j 
ing, Spinning, Weaving and Finish- 


ing 
Write “Graduates,”’ 

! c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


Fibre | 
Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH te become 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 
Try 1 er 100 from 


| 
BATSON | 


Sweepers using Perfex 


Box 841 Greenvilie, S. C. | 
| Salesman Wanted 
| A man experienced with cards. 
Sales experienced also preferred j 
Write 
“Salesman,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


EATON G BROWN | 


Patent Attorneys 
1206 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Pau! 8. Eaton 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


Skylights, Guttering and 
Conductors 
Conveyor Pipe and Separators 
Approved Barrett Buillt-Up Roofers 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO. 


1109 E. Trade St. Charlotte, 
Phone 2-2195 


SHEET METAL—ROOFING 
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Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


Supply Room Clerk and Assistant 
Purchasing Agent 


| Apply in own handwriting, stating 
experience, references, age and 
idea of salary. 


Write “Clerk,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. j 


has opening for two or three me 
chanics operating lathes milling 
machines, screw machines, ind all 
types of machine shop equipment 
Also several apprentices With some 
experience Write. Stating quali 
cations and experience, to 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


P. O. Box 1330, 


WANTED 


(Overseer dvetng, bleaching and 1 
hing to take charg: ot finishin 
plant handling broadctoth print 
cloth, Wide sheeting 
bray, and denim. Must be a native 


Position permanent for right mar 
Salary starts at $75.00 weekly and 


jobs held and plants worked in 
with application Write 


“Finishing Plant,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


nearhbs Latin-American Republi 


| FOR SALE 


li—Woonsocket &x3! Speeders, 
152 and 160 Spindles, 5', 
(hain Drive 
s000-——Slubber Bobbins fo 
Woonsocket Slubbers 
Belle-Vue Manufacturing Company 
N. C. 


Hillsboro, 


NOW s 


THE TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and have 
them repaired or re- 
placed. We can do 
either or both. No charge for es- 
timate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WANTED 


\ voune textile eraduate for as 
sistant overseer of carding 
| opportunity for the right man 
Address ‘‘G,’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


WANTED) Position as overseer ot Weay 


ing or second hand ls years exper! 
ence AS ‘ ond hand iv 4 Ars assistant 
overseer in room with two thousand 
looms: plain goods and some rayon ex 
Deerie tice NOW mpi ved nut preter 
chang: Address Box c/o Tex 
tile Tvulletin 


WAN TEIPosition as Overseer of Spin 
ning, Winding and Twisting 24 years 


experience ow employed, desire 
change. A-1 references furnished Will 
consider job as spindle plumber! Ad 

dress Rox WS-24 c/o Textile Bull 

til 


WAN TED—Position as Cloth Room Over 
ifteen vears experience on grey 
ods (sheetings and shade cloth). Can 
furnish references Address ‘“‘Box J- 
245 care Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENT, now employed, de- 
sires change. Good references. Address 
c/o Textile Bulletin 


(‘LERICAL WORKER AVAILABLE 
Will accept any position in office or 
shipping department. nced book 
keeper and cashier Ten years with 
textils milis (‘an furnish A-l refer 
ences \oe arried ss “(ash 
le! c/o Textile Bulletin 


WANTED TO BU Y—Complete set of rol 
ler shop equipment Address Roller 
Shop c/o Textile Bulletin 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Card 
ing or Spinning or Superintendent of 
varn or plain weave mill l6 years as 
(overseer, 8 vears as night and Assist- 
ant Superintendent: experienced both 
cotton and rayon Know how to keep 
machines producing at their highest ef 
ficiency. 40 years of age, good health 
strictly sober, energetic and open-mind- 
ed: know how to manage and organizs 
help for production and quality; can 
furnish necessary references Now em- 
ployed. Write “energetic,” c/o Textile 
Hulletin 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Weay 
ing. 20 years’ experience on colored and 
fancy work; at present overseer of job 
running dress and coating material of 
blended yarns. (Can give best of refer 
ences from past and present employers 
Address ‘“‘Weaver,”’ c/o Textile Bulletin. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 Worth Street New York 


= 
= Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 
Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 
BRANCHES 
Boston Chicago Son Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Atlanta New Orleans 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 
40 Worth Street 

New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
/ling Ag nt 


66-68 Worth St. 


New York 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant”’ 

Phone 2182 
The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, North Carolina 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton gray goods market has been at 
a standstill awaiting the issuance of revised and extended 
ceiling prices by the OPA. 

Early in September it became known that, in response 
to industry pressure, the price control method would be 
reorganized so as to allow a tie-up between the ceilings 
and the price of cotton. 

Under this system, the ceiling price is automatically 
adjusted in direct relationship to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s spot raw cotton average at the ten designated 
markets. A given day’s cloth price ceilings is determined 
by the previous day’s ten-market cotton average. The 
effect of this method is to establish sliding instead of a 
fixed-price ceiling for cotton gray goods. 

During the period of waiting for the effectuation of the 
new system, the ceilings on print cloths, narrow sheetings 
and osnaburgs remained unchanged on the basis of the 
prices established by the OPA as of July 19, 1941. Hence, 
the September price structure for these groups was un- 
changed from that of August. 

When trading is resumed, as it presumably will follow- 
ing the new orders, sellers predict the average buyer will 
be disappointed by the size of gray cloth offerings for the 
balance of the current year. Despite any impressions to 
the contrary, it is contended, both the stocks and produc- 
tion still available for this period are extremely limited. 

With regard to first and second quarter, 1942, selling 
prospects, opinion is more varied. Certain sellers talk of 
offering at least 25 per cent of their production for the 
first half of 1941. One hundred per cent selling of first 
quarter production was openly advocated by a few com- 
mission houses. Releases of production will probably start 
slowly, it was thought, and then accelerate. 

Skepticism as to whether the base prices of the new 
ceiling system will be entirely satisfactory was heard in 
some quarters of the market as the time approached. A 
few selling agents observed that the advance reports of a 
43-cent print cloth basis pointed to an “unduly low rela- 
tionship” to the carded yarn ceilings. There was much 
difference of opinion, however, as to whether it is ever a 
sound and reasonable thing to compare print cloth with 
sale yarn prices. 

Certain of the most influential sellers said their mills 
would probably not haggle if on the whole the cloth ceil- 
ings promised a satisfactory profit. A few who were of 
the latter opinion said they might accept business into the 
second quarter of 1942. 


J.P.STEVENS & Inc. 
Sling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—Since the time of the effectiveness of the 
carded yarn ceiling October 6th, commission merchants 
have reported a curtailment of offerings of finer count 
yarns while the coarser counts have continued to come 
through. The reason for this, they say, is that the differ- 
entials announced by the OPA do not follow trade prac- 
tice. 

Combed spinners, following the announcement last 
May of their ceiling, claimed that the differentials were 
incorrect and later the OPA changed them to conform 
with trade recommendations. 

The new carded ceiling lists ‘4c per count changes in 
price up to 24s whereas spinners claim this should have 
stopped at 20s and certainly no higher than 22s to con- 
form with long-established trade practice. The way this 
has worked out in practice is to set in the ceiling a differ- 
ence of 4c between 20s and 30s two-ply carded warps 
whereas trade practice, so say spinners ‘and merchants. 
has had this at 5c. Spinners of 24s two-ply carded seeing 
a lc differential between this count and 20s in the ceiling 
declare that they have previously been getting 2c above 
20s. 

In view of this commission merchants here have in the 
hirst week of the carded ceiling found offerings by carded 
spinners practically non-existant in numbers finer than 
20s carded, according to several selling firms. who report 
such spinners have informed them they will not spin the 
finer numbers until the differential is changed again. 

On the other hand, spinners of carded knitting yarns 
express themselves as well satisfied with the new ceiling 
and sales of such yarns haye been made at the new level 
which has meant only about ‘4c reduction in prices com- 
pared with pre-ceiling levels for the same qualities. There 
is not the complaint about differentials in such yarns as 
in the ply carded except that such firms confirm that the y 
had figured 4c per count up to 22s and not 24s and i 
this connection some express the fear that if these are not 
changed the result will be sales spinners will go heavily 
into the production of coarser counts and at the same 
time cut down on finer sizes in which they claim insuffi- 
clent margins. 

Combed cotton yarn mills are reported to have about 
four months’ unfilled orders now for single and two- ply 
yarn. This estimate is based on the mills’ continuing to 
operate an average of 100 hours per week. 


EAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS 


Flyer & Spinning Frames 


———— Also Spindles & Flyers ———— 


Phones 516 and 517 a P. O. Box 835 
GREENVILLE. SOUTH CAROLINA 
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New 
Textile Laboratory 


AT YOUR SERVICE! 


Tuese are photographs of the interior of the 
modern, efficient new laboratory which the Corn Products 
Sales Company has established at Greenville, S. C.. for 
testing and experimental work on textiles. 

You are cordially invited to call on the resources of this 
laboratory! Our technicians will help you work out any 


WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


+ Greensboro, N.C. + Atlanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. . Boston, Mass. 
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eworking Steel Rollers for Drawing, y Wes 5, 


BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


DUNKEL CO.INC 


B82 WALL ST..NEWYORKN.Y. 


Representatives: 
CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC.,BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST. 


ENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


PICK ERSs 


LUG STRAPS 
HOLDUPS. ETC. 


Machine (o../,... 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Types for Textile Finishing 
Rubber Tank Lining 


Carolina Rubber Hose Co. 


TELEPHONE 1108 SALISBURY, N. C. 


Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses 
Reclamation of Supplies 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Chairman Duling: What other experience have you 
had in reclaiming parts? 


Mr. Sullivan: We did some cutting in two and turning 
around; then sometimes we cut a piece off and welded on 
a piece. 

Mr. Dilling: That is on shafting, etc.? 

Mr. Sullivan: Yes. 


Chairman Dilling: Can anyone else tell us something 
on that? 

If not, let’s think for a little while of this phase of the 
situation, The textile industry in general has a rating of 
10-A, I believe it is, which as I understand is the lowest 
there is. You cannot get any lower than that and have 
any rating. 


A. Dewey Carter, Pres. and Treas., Carter Mills, Lin- 
colnton, N. C.: Yes, you can. You can get a rating of 
69. 


Mr. Dilling: 1 was told by a representative of the tex- 
tile industry that you cannot get any lower rating than 
that. 


Mr. Carter: 1 spent three weeks in Washington and 
found that out. 


B. Ellis Royal, Sec., Southern Textile Association, 
Charlotte: That is a civilian rating. is it not? The A-10 
rating is the lowest defense rating. as I understand it. 


Chairman Dilling: Come up here, Mr. Carter, and tell 
us about it. 


Mr. Carter: Practically everything that everybody 
uses has to go through an allotment. Say a steel mill 
makes so many tons of steel and so many tons of brass. 
The report of its output goes to a board. If the Navy 
says it wants 80 per cent of that output, or 90 per cent, 
the Navy gets it. What is left has to go around for the 
rest of our needs. 

If you go up to Washington and don’t try to push 
around those men in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment they will be nice to you. I have found that every- 
body in Washington has practically ten times as much to 
do as it is possible for anyone human to do. This thing 
is new to us and new to them. 

Mr. Dilling says the textile industry has a rating of 
A-10. They have all kinds of ratings up there. If you put 
in a Claim for priorities they will give you a rating. They 
showed me a letter from a fellow who makes wheelbar- 
rows; apparently it is just a one-man concern. He wrote 
in and said: “I make wheelbarrows, and I want some 
steel,’’ and just signed his name. They have all sorts of 
things to deal with. I think if you will be patient with 
those fellows up there they will help you if they can. 
One thing they tell you is not to go to your Congressman 
or Senator; they say the Congressmen and Senators can- 
not help you. I do not know whether they can or not: 
but I did not go to them. I think those men up there will 
do the best they can for you. 


Chairman Dilling: Mr. Carter made one statement 
which is interesting to me—that all those men in the 
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Roller Type DRYER 


| PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE YOU TRIED WALKER 
HEDDLES? 


Walker Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road 
Greenville, S. C. 


R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 
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UIFFERENT 

LEFT—The angled wall RIGHT—Travelers on old- 

; Makes it impossible for thestyle rings drag their outside 

| outside traveler point to drag points against the web. caus- 

» under centrifugal pressure.ing chatter, uneven tension, 

It floats’ and excessive wear. 

i RAGAN RING COMPANY 

| ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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A METALLIC 


WIRE FOR EVERY 


PURPOSE 


1s determined to a considerable 
degree by the efficiency of the 
feed end and the efficiency of 
the feed is determined not only 
by the condition of the wire but 
also by the type of wire used for 
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Long experience has enabled us 
to develop a complete line of 
metallic wires embracing every 
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onyx 


ONYXLUBE 
No. 265 


Onyxlube No. 265, a new develop- 
ment in the field of wool oils, has 
been remarkably successful in 
producing more efficient process- 
ing of wool. 


With Onyxlube No. 265 you se- 


cure full penetration of the cell 


structure ... Quick and complete 
wetting out . ... Oil insulation of 
each fibre. 


Write for a demonstration 


in your plant. 


ONYX OIL &G CHEMICAL CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Providence Charlotte 
Chicago Montreal 
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INSPECTION 


Before stocking up too 
much check your Tings 
for wear—you may need 
a different weight or 
style Traveler. 


Southern Repr esentatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


Southwest Supply Co. 
Box 236, Itasca, Texas 


JTEALING RING TRAVELER Ct 


Government service (I suppose that is what you referred 
to, Mr. Carter?) 


Mr. Carter: Yes. sir. 


Mr. Dilling: That all those men in the Government 
service have about ten times as much to do as they can 
do. I never knew that was true of anybody in Govern- 
ment service. 


Mr. Carter: That was in the OPM. I don't know 
about the rest. 


Chairman: Has anybody else anything to say on this 
subject? 


Mr. Carter: There is one more statement | might 
make, Mr. Chairman; I have just a little bit of an outfit, 
as you know. I belong to the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and they give a service up there that 
could not be obtained for dollars and cents. When I got 
to Washington I went to see Mr. H. E. Coe, who repre- 
sents that Association. He is in the Industrial Building, 
in Washington. If any of you belong to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, if you have to go up to 
Washington get in touch with him, and they will help 
you. They gave us wonderful service. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 thought A-10 was the lowest rat- 
ing, but Mr. Carter says there are many lower. 

There is a distinction between Government orders and 
Defense orders. Defense orders, I understand, are for 
goods to meet the needs of this emergency. If your plant 
has orders for Government or Defense goods you can get 
priorities, | understand. If you are partly on Defense 
orders and partly on civilian goods you may have some 
trouble. 

(an anyone tell us how we can get things if we are 
partly on Detense orders and partly on orders for civilian 


ds ? 


Mr. Carter: When | was up there they tried to make 
me draw a line, and | told them there was not any way 
to do it. | told them it just could not be done. The way 
| understood it is that if you have 30 or 40 or 50 per cent 
of vour mill on Defense work they will give you the 
supplies for the rest of it. 


Chairman: Are there any other questions that anyone 
would like to ask Mr. Carter? 

Now, are there any other representatives here of ma- 
chinery or supply houses that can give us any informa- 
tion? Many times we men in the mills are not up on 
these things. 

Is there some material in which any of you would be 
vitally interested or that means a great deal to you? Ii 
there is, ask about that, and let's see if someone knows 
about it. What about leather for rolls, for instance? Does 
anybody know anything about that? (No response.) Ap- 
parently nobody is informed about that. 

We have some questions for discussion, which were 
printed on the cards that went out, so let’s take them up 
now. The first one is: “What is the difference in yarn 
made from single-process roving, using controlled-draft 
drawing, as compared with the two-process regular type 
of drawing, both kinds of drawing being equal in me- 
chanical condition?” 1s anyone here using controlled- 
draft drawing? If so, please hold up your hand. 


Mr. Royal: Mr. Dilling, the man who submitted that 
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Philadelphias Popular Hotel 


“Nearest Everything” 


Lith and Chestnut Streets 


400 
Outside 
Rooms 
each 
with bath 
>. anc 
a 
water 
Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 
Dy 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor I. Hendricks 
Manager 


| Designed with removable 
labyrinth felt seal | 
within confines of extrawide _ 
inner and outer rings to avoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” | 


_ “OVER 40 YEARS IN THE TRADE” — 
SPINDLE, FLYER AND STEEL ROLL 
REPAIRS 
NEW FLYER PRESSERS 
ey SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 
668 
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SELF-SEALED 


In the big leagues of textile produc- 
tion, U S products have consistently 
proved their ability to perform well. 
Made to your specifications, U S bob- 
bins, shutties, cones and spools have a 
long life — give fast, sure production. 


Ask for Samples. 
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PRECISIVN BEARINGS 
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| BOBBIN & 

SHUTTLE 

GREENVILLE, 5. C. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 

a ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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. CEDAR RAPIDS, 
SPARTANBURG, s. C. 


RUPS 


s & SY 
STARCHES, DEX 


OUTHERN 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
TO 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
COST METHODS 
PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street. Boston, Mass. 
511 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


question and who is interested in it is not here this morn- 
ing. 


Chairman Dilling: \t seems there is no one here who 
is using controlled-draft drawing. 


Mr. A.: We are not using controlled-draft drawing at 
two of our plants but are at another plant, and I used it 
lor four years in Alabama. We find that with the con- 
trolled-draft drawing the yarn is not as even. 


Chairman: Can you tell us the reason for that? 


Mr. A.: We have 32 doublings on the regular process, 
and on this controlled-draft we have only 16 doublings. 
We sent considerable of our yarn to Akron, and it was 
found that the yarn did not wear as well when put in the 
tires. Goodyear added more controlled-draft roving but 
did not put in the long-draft roving, because they felt 
they needed the extra doubling there in order to maintain 
the breaking strength and maintain the wearing quality 
as well as the elasticity of the tire. 


Mr. Hammond: Fewer doublings make uneven yarn. 
| am glad to hear that remark here this morning. 

Chairman Diling: 1 will give you a little experience | 
have had in the last three weeks on controlHled-draft draw- 
ing. I have had it just that long. I made a new system in 
there——first the breaker drawing, lap machine, combers, 
another lap machine, and controlled-draft drawing. My 
variation from my finished drawing sliver is showing so 
far just one-half what it did before. Now, how much 
good I shall get from that I do not know, but that is a 
very interesting thing that | have found so far. That 
should help the running of the work, when you can elim- 
inate half of the unevenness. 

You have this controlled-draft drawing, | believe, Mr. 
Cauble. What has been your experience with it? I realize 
it has been very limited. 


Mr. Cauble: We have had practically the same experi- 
ence as you have had. In the combed yarn we get the 
doublings on our breaker lapper. We are using 8 ends up 
on our conventional type of drawing, then it goes to the 
lapper with 8 ends up, then to the combers with 16 ends 
up, then to the controlled-draft drawing, and then to the 
slubber. We like it very much. Of course, in putting in 
an installation like this we have not had it long enough 
that we think we are an authority on it; we know we are 
not, but we like it very much and think we shall like it 
more as time goes on. 


Mr. A.: May I say something more? Here are some 
tests | made that I should like to report to you. 

On long-draft 3-roll roving, with no aprons, 1.40 hank 
roving, 63-grain sliver, making 22.50s yarn, we had 44.7 
ends down per M spindle-hours, with a breaking strength 
of 93 pounds. 

In making 27s yarn from 1.72 hank roving, 2-process 
roving, the test showed 49.02 ends down per M spindle- 
hours, with 77 pounds breaking strength. 

We are making 37s yarn from 4.00 hank roving, 54- 
srain sliver. with 26 draft on roving frames and 18.50 
draft on the spinning. 

This is Saco-Lowell long-draft roving, Casablancas 
spinning. We use 1-1/16” strict low and middling cotton. 


Chairman: \s there any information anybody else can 
vive us on that? Have you had experience with this, Mr. 
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Hammond, or do you know about it from observation? 


Mr. Hammond: My experience is 
that when you cut out the doublings you cut out the 


Krom observation. 


evenness of the work. You get a much evener yarn when 
you make more doublings. Even in the Enka mill up 
here, where they make rayon, they put in extra doublings. 
and he said the more dou- 
A good 
many years ago the machine builders recommended three 


ell, you 


rolls, and 


| asked the man there why, 
blings you have the evener the yarn you get. 


processes of drawing, on account of doublings 
can get too much, especially with metallx 
break the fibers. 
the mills went to one. But there has never been a mill 


So they went back to two, and some of 


There 
is a good deal of variation in the cotton fiber. I find that 


that was successful with one process of drawing. 


the more doublings you can get in the yarn the evener 
the yarn is. I guess | am an old-timer, but I make pretty 
good yarn. I have been in the business 56 years this 
month, and I find you have to have more doublings to 
get smooth yarn, and if you have smooth yarn you have 
fewer loom stoppages. 


Mr. Hunt: When you and I went in the mill, Mr. 
Dilling, when learners went into learn they were put on 
drawing, whether they were going to do carding or any- 
| thoroughly agree with Mr. Hammond that 
back at the drawing is where the proof of the pudding is, 


thing else. 


in evenness and quality of yarn. 


Chairman Dilling: | agree with Mr. Hammond that 
doublings are very essential, but you can overdo it, espe- 
cially with the three processes of drawing. We men in 
the combed yarn business, especially, find that we can 


work our cotton until it will not hold together. That ts 
why we have to have can springs in our cans to lift it 
up, because it has been worked so much it will not hold 
together and pull itself out; it is just like waste that has 
been worked through the mill two or three times. So we 


men in the combed yarn business have to watch that. 


Mr. Royal: Isn't it true, Mr. Chairman, that the ne- 
cessity for a large number of doublings past the card 1s 
due to poor quality of the card sliver? If you get an even 
sliver from your cards you would not need all the dou- 
blings, would you? 


I think there is a great deal in Mr. 
Royal's statement that if we have proper preparation in 


Chairman Dilling: 


the picker room and in the carding we shall not need as 
much doubling as we thought at one time we did need. A 
slubber hand asked me recently whether, if | were going 
to buy machinery again, I would put. in the long-dratt 
slubber. He said: 
not like them.” 

because conditions are such (while they may not be right 


“IT am working on them here and I do 
I said yes, | would put them in again, 


now they will be again) as to make it necessary to econ- 
omize and keep costs down, and the mill that does not 
have this modern machinery will find itself out of -the 
running. So whether we like all these modern things or 
not we have to use them in order to keep up with the 
procession. 


Mr. Cauble: Mr. Chairman, one man told me at the 
Greenville Show that they had put in long draft and had 
a 15 per cent increase in break and a much smoother, 


(Continued on Page 54) 


You Can Kquip Your Band Driven Frames with the 


EQUIVALENT of TAPE DRIVES 


ata 


FRACTION of the COST 


Here's a simple, inexpensive, quickly installed device which 


will immediately relieve any existing troubles you may be ex- 
periencing with your band-driven frames. No need for costly 
new machine replacements—hardly any lost time and motion, } 
for only one 5/16 inch hole need be drilled through spindle ladder | 


Meadows Tension Pulleys Insure: 


Uniform spindle speed . . uniform twist at all times. 


on bottom rail to install one of these tension pulleys for every 2. No soft or slack yarn due to band slippage. 


four spindles. 


Pulleys are built of pressed steel stamping, precision bal- 


No more damp weather or dry weather or Monday- 
morning band trouble. 


anced, with adjustable heavy split fork supporting arm, variable 


detachable weight and adjustable angle bracket. Equipped ex- 


4. Lubrication necessary only once a year. 


clusively with M-R-C Lubri-Seal Ball Bearings, fully protected 5. No doffing of frames necessary for installations. 


against dirt and lint. 
hands. 


You can either buy or make your own 


Unconditionally Guaranteed for 1 Year 


More than a quarter-million spindles are already equipped 


with this unit, with not a single bearing failure reported! 
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Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


= 
= 
Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. : 
Southern Representative 

JOHN P. BATSON + P. O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S. C. 
Samples On Request : 


or 
Industry 


V-Belt Molded Rubber Goods 
Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Cone Belt Water Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 
20 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose 


LONGER 
LASTING 

BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ONEPIEC 


YURNACY LINING 


S TRADE MAR Pat Off 


Gaston County Division, S. T. A., Discusses 
Training School—Priorities 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Mr. Honeycutt: | am going to do that whenever we 
need something. 


Chairman Winget: Mr. Snow, would you like to say 
anything? If so, we shall be pleased to hear from you. 


G. B. Snow, Salesman, Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, 
(sa.: | am in the same business as Mr. Honeycutt. I no- 
ticed in the Charlotte Observer a classification of machine 
parts, but some things are not included. Suppose, for in- 
stance, we get an order from a mill for a hundred card 
brushes. While that is a new part, yet it is essential tor 
the running of the card. How would you go about getting 
those? 


Mr. Bullard: You ask for an extension of the prefer- 
ence rating. Whoever signed the contract giving you the 
rder, the Army or Navy officer, is authorized to sign the 
der for the stuff that you need. 


Mr. Snow: 1 understand that some of the things they 
need, like other brushes, will not be classified as essential, 
because they can run without them. But these brushes on 
the cards are necessary. 


Mr. Bullard; 1 would suggest that both of you hill out 
this PD-88 and send it to Washington. | would always 
try to get the higher rating if | could. I think you come 
in on the repair and maintenance order. 


Mr. Dilling: Mr. Bullard, the majority of the mills in 
this county are not on direct Government orders but are 
making yarn for mills that do have direct Government 
orders, so we would have to work through them. 


Mr. Bullard: Yes, that is right. Go to the concern that 
has the prime contract. They can pass that certificate 
right on down to you and your suppliers. That is what it 
is supposed to do, but of course there is a lot of red tape. 
[hat is one way of getting it, and ts better than not hav- 
ing it at all. 


S. M. Cauble, Supt., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia: 
When an order comes in from some weave mill direct to 
us and has a priority number on it, are we permitted to 
use that priority number? 


Mr. Bullard: Yes, you are supposed to, but you have 
to have a countersigned certificate showing that you do 
have an extension of that rating for the yarn or whatever 
you are going to make for that weave mill. It is not com- 
plicated but is just a little trouble. If when a mill takes a 
contract or a sub-contract it would just take the trouble 
at that time to get the preference rating extended to its 
supphers, then they would have no trouble. Most of you 
know who is going to supply you. 


Mr. Winget: Purchasing agents now will have a good 
time, won't they? 

Mr. Bullard: Yes, they have a real job on their hands. 
But there is no reason why they should have a great deal 
of trouble except by delayed deliveries. 

Mr. Cauble: When you get that order for yarn you ask 
the person that orders it to extend his preference rating 
to your 


Mr. Bullard: Yes. They should do that automatically. 
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If they would, soon you would not even know you had it. 


Question: Is a photostatic copy of a preference rating 
acceptable? 

Mr. Bullard: Yes, it is, but it is too expensive. You 
might want a box of screws costing 35 cents, and a photo- 
static copy might cost 75 cents. 

Mr. Dilling: Would they let a textile plant have to 
close down because of inability to get a small amount of 
steel or something of that kind? Textile plants do not use 
very much steel. 


Mr. Bullard: They will not if it is going to cause a 
shut-down and throw a lot of people out of work. They 
do not want anybody to lose his job or to shut down his 
mill if it can be helped. Of course, it may be necessary in 
some cases, such as that of an aluminum plant making 
dishes. If they cannot make something else they are out 
of luck. 


Mr. Dilling: They are going to try to do the best thing 
possible under the circumstances. 


Mr. Bullard: Yes, that is right. They have a board set 
up in Washington to attend to that. 


Chairman Winget: 1 talked to Mr. Field over the tele- 
phone, and he talked so nicely that I began to figure he is 
all right, and I am going over some day and see him. You 
know. we usually dread talking to these guys. 

I believe Mr. Dilling has something to say. 


Mr. Dilline: Mr. Chairman, we have with us this even- 
ing Mr. G. H. Dunlap, who was on the faculty of Clem- 
son College for several years. Recently arrangements 
have been made through the Textile Foundation and the 
Arkwrights and the Southern Textile Association to put 
him on research work. That is, he is getting mill men all 
over the country to make practical tests in the mill—not 
in the laboratory but in the mill, and these tests are going 
to prove very valuable to the mills. When you have a 
problem you want worked out if you will consult Profes- 
sor Dunlap he will arrange to have it worked out, or he 
will be able to tell you the best method to use to produce 
a certain effect or to remedy a certain trouble. 

Mr. Dunlap is with us, and I am going to ask him to 
say a few words. 

G. H. Dunlap, Research Supervisor, Textile Founda- 
tion, Southern Textile Assn., and Arkwrights, Walhalla, 
5. C.: Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure to be with 
you this evening, and to have the opportunity of telling 
you something about this research. In this work I have 
covered only two States, part of Virginia and North and 
South Carolina. I now have 25 tests, many of them in 
the process of being started, and have at least four that 
will be finished by next week. I am positive that you will 
be interested in all these tests, because two that I have in 
mind right now are somewhat revolutionary. They are 
not my ideas; they are the ideas of the mill men. One of 
them concerns the carding. Everywhere I go mill men are 
complaining about the shortage of cards; they do not 
have enough, and they want to increase the speed of the 
card. When I say that I mean increase the speed of the 
cylinder, increase production by increasing the speed of 
the cylinder. Two mills are running 292 revolutions per 
minute. I have been in one of those mills recently. It had 


(Continued on page 56) 
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EMULSIONS 


Proper conditioning — proper regain — better 
knitting quality. Try this easy, practical way 
to improve your Knitting yarns. Use laboratory 
and mill-tested Laurel Emulsions and Softeners 
for conditioning and twist setting your processed 
or grey, carded or combed knitting yarns. 
Developed and backed ‘by nearly two decades’ 
experience with actual working problems of 
spinners and processors. Write for recommen- 
dations for the correct Laurel Emulsion to give 

you better knitting yarns 


MANUFACTURING CO.. Inc. 


SOAPS «+ « FINISHES 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 


2607 E. Tiogo Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


| Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
| Bristol, R. |. 
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Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses 
Reclamation of Supplies 


(Continued from Page 51) 


rounder yarn. The machinery builders that put it in 
guaranteed a 10 per cent increase, they actually got 15. 


Mr. Carter: The whole purpose of my visit over here 
today, and Mr. Hunt’s, is that we realize that our mill is 
old. If you put in long draft roving it is going to make 
it necessary for us to put it in, for the simple reason that 
we are going to have to keep costs down and the man 
that is going to be on top when this thing is over is the 
man who can make yarn most cheaply. 


Mr, Cauble: 1 have heard some very good reports 


about the long draft roving. A friend of mine put it in. 1 


looked over his job, and I don’t think I ever saw a nicer. 
cleaner job. 


Chairman Dilling: 1 will tell you what I had to do. 1 
put some of it in, and then I had to go back and work 
over my drawing. If you are going to put it in you had 
better look over your drawing. 


Mr, Carter: 1 might say this, Mr. Chairman. Some of 
these fellows who are making ply yarn can get by with a 
lot of things that we men making single yarn cannot get 
by with. (Laughter.) 


Chairman Dilling: 1 know it has been said that the 
loom will cover up a multitude of sins, and it seems that 
ply yarn will also cover up a multitude of sins. But the 
thing to do is to make the best yarn we possibly can. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 


Combed Yarn Ceiling Held To Mean Prices Paid 
F.O. 8. Purchaser 


Washington, D. C.—The seiilail cotton yarn price 
schedule, now being revised to Key maximum yarn prices 
to the price of raw cotton under the formula recently 
adopted by the Office of Price Administration, will make 
it perfectly clear that the ceiling prices apply to yarn de- 
livered, freight prepaid, to the purchaser’s point of busi- 
ness, Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, announced. 

The clause in question presently reads as follows: “(B) 
The prices established by this schedule are prices for 
combed yarn delivered to the purchaser’s customary re- 
celving point, except that an extra charge may be made 
to the extent that the cost of transportation exceeds one 
cent a pound. 

On the excuse that the “purchaser’s customary receiv- 
ing point” is the seller’s mill, certain combed yarn manu- 
facturers have been charging the maximum prices at their 
mills and requiring the purchaser to pay, in addition, the 
freight to his plant. 

This is not, and never has been, the intent of the sched- 
ule. Buyers who have been compelled thus to absorb 
lreight charges are requested to report each such trans- 
action to OPA, naming the seller. 

By adopting language similar to that used in the card- 
ed yarn schedule, i.e., “the maximum prices . . . are prices 
tor carded yarn with freight prepaid to the purchaser’s 
place of business .. ."’ The revised combed yarn schedule 
will effectively stop this unjustifiable misinterpretation. 


Mr. Henderson said that sellers of combed yarn need 
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not actually prepay freight, but may make “at the mill’’ matter of accepting orders for future delivery, such action 
sales, provided that the prices are sufficiently under the would give the appearance of a greater supply but act 


ceiling to enable the buver to absorb freight charges up ually would make no difference in the amount of goods 
to one cent per pound and still obtain delivery of the being produced. He advised mills to follow the dictates 
goods at a total cost not exceeding the schedule’s maxi- ©! prudence and not be misled by “hocus-pocus about the 
mum prices. inability of buyers to obtain goods 

In regard to the recent ruling giving makers of textile 
The Cotton Textile Industry Situation machinery parts for repair and maintenance an A-10 rat 


ing, he said that it was too early as yet to determine 


(Continued from Page 15) 


whether the shortage of these items would be alleviated. 


supplies other than cotton. He pointed out that A-10 is rather far down on the list 

He pointed out that the policy of a mill regarding the and that machinery part manufacturers would .probably 
taking of future orders does not affect the rate of produc- have to wait for their metal until priorities with higher 
tion. If mills should choose to become more liberal in the — rating had been satished. 
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Require Precision Control 
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day's Production Schedules require 


precision control at every vital point 
and TON-TEX, the scientifically con- 
structed loom strapping, effects the ac- 


curacy, uniformity and long - lasting 


qualities required of its job. 


Eliminates leather’s troublesome 


stretch...wears 4to 12 times as long. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 
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GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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performs throughout its useful life with 
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A 30-second Statement About Alkalies 
That May Put You Years Ahead in an 
Important Phase of Operation 


ALKALI S are not just something to be taken for 
granted—not any more. 

There are new developments in the use of alkalies 
that have an important bearing on processing methods 
in your industry—that affect definitely your ability to 
keep ahead of competition 

Solvay is in the forefront of this new activity, offering 
a technical service recognized as outstanding in the field 

Solvay technologists have not only done much of 
the research, they are also applying these findings in 
textile plants throughout the country 

We would be glad to give you full details on these 
new alkali developments. No obligations involved. 
Write or wire today for full information 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Producta Manufactured by 
The Selwas ( ompany 


40 RECTOR STREET+NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FOUNDED IN 1883 


The DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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High Grade Bobbins 
Spools and Shuttles 


C. E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
and Spindle Co. 


| 
: 1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 

: General Mill Repairs 

= Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 

| | 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 
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Gaston County Division, S. T. A., Discusses 
Training School—Priorities 


(Continued from Page 53) 


been running the cards at 178 revolutions a minute for 
years. It is not having any trouble. 

Every test I am making I am going to have made by 
two mills at least; then you will be able to draw some 
comparisons. I cannot visit all of you, but if you will 
just drop me a card or a note if you want me to come by 
I shall be glad to stop at your mill. I am going to call on 
some of you. Right now I am planning to go into Georgia 
and Alabama next week, and I hope to arrange some tests 
down there. 

| meant to say this in the beginning. Mr. Dilling made 
the remark that the Textile Foundation is responsible for 
this. I grant you that it is, but it was largely through the 
efforts of Mr. Dilling and Mr. David Clark, of Charlotte, 
that the money was appropriated for this work. 

I do not tell you or dictate to you the type of test to 
be made. If you will tell me what you want done I will 
show you how to run the test. I have been granted the 
use of the laboratory equipment at Clemson College, and 
if you do not have the equipment to test the yarn I will 
have that done for you. I shall be glad to do that. I have 
my car filled up now with samples of card sliver and 
drawing sliver and yarn to be tested. I will gladly do that 
for you. I do not care how interested you are in this 
work; you are no more. interested in it than I am. If you 
have anything you want worked out, if you will drop me 
a card I will call on you and we will arrange a test. I 
assure you that I shall work for the best interests of all 
of you. , 

This is a proposition of give and take, of exchanging 
ideas, because this information will be printed and passed 
out to all of you. You will all get the benefit of what 
everybody is doing. I ran into this problem. Some mills 
were willing to run a test but did not want to give the 
name of the mill or of the person that made the test. I 
said: “All right; you run it and I will publish it under 
my name. So they are going about it. I do not think 
that is necessary, however, for there are no secrets these 
days. Whatever you are doing the other man can find out 
about. So call on me if you have anything you want 
worked out. 


Chairman Winget: We thank you, Professor Dunlap. 
Have you any announcements to make, Mr. Dilling, 
before we adjourn? 


Mr. Dilling: Mr. Royal, our Secretary, could not be 
here tonight because he is attending a hosiery mill meet- 
ing in Asheville. He asked me to announce these meet- 
ings: The meeting of the Piedmont Division will be held 
on October 4th, in Charlotte. The Eastern Carolina Divi- 
sion will have its fall meeting in Durham on October 
18th, and the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 
will meet on October 25th at the O’Henry Hotel in 
Greensboro. The South Carolina Division will hold its 
meeting at Clemson College on November 15th, Every 
one of you is invited to attend any or all of these meet- 
ings 

[ urge that you use Mr. Dunlap’s services, which I am 
sure are going to be of great value to the textile industry. 

I should like to say something as a representative of 
the Southern Textile Association. The Southern Textile 
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Association promotes meeting like this. The only income 
it has is its membership fees; it has no other income, and 
it is quite a problem to finance the Association, It costs 
from $25 to $50 to run such a meeting as this. We have 
a reporter come here from Raleigh to take the proceed- 
ings, because we have to have someone who is qualified. 
We have not enough membership in Gaston County to 
take care of the expense, and Gilmer Winget has been 
taking care of the expenses personally since he has been 
chairman of the division; he thought that went along with 
the honor. We get the use of this hall tree, but have to 
pay for the lights. So I am going to ask Mr. Cauble to 
stand at the back there as you pass out and if you want 
to make a little contribution we shall be glad to have it. 

| wish to present the merits of the Southern Textile 
Association to you. For the membership fee of $2.00 a 
vear you receive the two Books of Proceedings, in which 
are printed the reports of all the Division meetings 
through the year. Those of you who are not members we 
shall be glad to have join tonight, if you care to. 


| believe that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman Winget: 1 should like to say that those who 
have control of this building have never charged us for 
it, and they come up and put in these chairs and get 
everything ready, but we have to pay for the lights. Since 
the City. of Gastonia cut off its contribution to the Boy 
Scouts they have to pay for their lights. 

We appreciate your presence here tonight and hope 
that you feel well repaid for coming. We shall have an- 
other meeting in the spring, at which time I hope you will 
be here and elect a new set of officers. 

| want to thank all the speakers for the valuable infor- 
mation they have given us. 

If there is nothing further to come up, the meeting will 
now adjourn. 


(Thereupon, at 9:34 ovtlock P. M., the meeting ad- 
journed. ) 


New Non-Automatic Enclosed Circuit 
Interrupter 


High interrupting capacity and reduced mounting space 
are featured in the new non-automatic enclosed “De-ion”’ 
circuit interrupter announced by Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Known as the NEMA Type 1-A, this sheet steel dust 
resisting circuit interrupter is designed to replace non- 
automatic disconnecting devices used in industrial plants, 
central stations, sub-stations and locations where enclosed 
unfused safety switches might be applied. 


These two or three pole interrupters have 50 to 600 
amperes ratings on 250 to 600 volts a-c and 125/250 and 
250 volts d-c lines. Rust and corrosion resisting metals 
are used in all units, and all main contacts are of non- 
welding silver or special silver composition. De-ion arc 
quenchers are used to reduce contact burning and pre- 
serve the contacts. 

Safety features include a cover interlock which pre- 
vents closing of contacts when cover is open, and opening 
of cover when interrupter is in the “ON” position. 
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Hicks, American, Witson, U. S. Standard 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, pre- 
serve the SPINNING RING. The greatiest im- 
provement entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
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A New Chemical Treatment 
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A lot of unnecessary wear 
can be eliminated if the 
FELT CLEANERS AND OILERS 
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Trends in Family Consumption of Textiles 
(Continued from Page 41) 


an increasing proportion of family expenditures at rising 
levels of income. Thus, in 1935-36 about 8'4°% of the 
expenditures of the lower third for clothing consumption 
were made tor clothing, whereas at the $2,500 level about 
11‘; of the expenditures fer clothing consumption were 
for clothing. And among families with incomes of $5,000 
or more the proportion spent for clothing arises to nearly 
13‘°% (Consumer Expenditures, U. S., Page 78). This 
does not mean, however, that the clothing industry bene- 
hts from an income distribution in which a relatively high 
proportion of income goes to a small proportion of in- 
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come receivers. Individual savings rise very sharply, in- 
deed. In 1935-36 people with incomes of less than $1,250 
spent virtually their entire income for clothing consump- 
tion. Above this level, however, savings were the rule, 
and the proportion of the income saved advanced sharply. 
Thus, families with $2,000 to $2,500 saved about one- 
eighth of their income. Families with $4,000 to $5,000 
saved about one-fourth and families with incomes of $10,- 
YOO or more tended to save about one-half of their in- 
come. 

The net result of this propensity to save is that a $1,- 
O00 000 of income produces less expenditure for current 
consumption of almost every type of commodity when it 
goes to families with incomes of more than $5,000 than 
when it goes to families with less than this amount of 
income. The only important category of expenditure with 
reference to which this is not true is in expenditures for 
education. The reason for this exception is obvious, for 
the facilities of public, primary and secondary school 
education are available by the overwhelming proportion 
of American families. 

[h this respect the clothing industry is in a relatively 
secure position, Irrespes tive of what shifts may Occur In 
the distribution of national income in the future. The 
percentage of income going for clothing rises from about 
59/10 at income levels of less than $1,250 to about 
¥.5 or 94° at income levels of $2,000 to $5.000. It 
drops to 8.1° of income in the $5,000 to $10,000 range, 
and to about 5.2 of income for families with $2,000 or 
more. Thus, any shift of consumer income from families 
with incomes of $10,000 or more to any other income 
class is advantageous to the clothing industry. This is 
not true, for example, with respect to the automobile in- 
dustry, which stands to gain by a concentration of pur- 
chasing power in the income range from $1,000 to $5,000. 
but it will not gain from a transference of purchasing 
power to the lowest income groups and it stands to lose 
substantially if there is a heavy increase in taxation on 
the the income brackets from $2,000 to 45,000. Nor Is it 
true of agencies that are engaged in furnishing recrea- 
tional facilities. Such expenditures take a larger share of 
income up to the $2,500 level and thereafter take a rela- 
tively constant share of national income up to incomes of 
515,000. 

This means that the clothing industry has a vital stake 
in the size of the national income, but a comparatively 
small stake in the way in which that income is distrib- 
uted. In this respect it differs sharply from the food in- 
dustries. Those who are concerned with the production 
and sale of food do have a real interest in the level of 
national income, but the proportionate income devoted to 
lood decreases so sharply as incomes advance that agri- 
culture and the food processing industries gain almost as 
much from a transference of income from families with 
incomes of $5,000 or more to families with an income of 
less than $1,000 as they can gain from any given increase 
in the national income. With habits of expenditure such 
as prevailed in the 1930's, the clothing industry, by way 
of contrast, is almost exclusively concerned with the total 
level of industrial activity. This means that the textile 
and clothing industries have a tremendous stake in the 
development of a program for the post-war period that 
will assure continued high levels of production and na- 
tional income. 
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Nine Months’ Rayon Shipments Establishes New 
High Record 


Domestic shipments of rayon filament yarn to Ameri- 
can consumers established a new high record for the first 
nine months of 1941 and recorded an increase of 18 per 
cent over shipments for the corresponding period last 
year, states the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Ife. 

Shipments for the nine months ended September 30th 
aggregated 333,000,000 pounds as compared with 283,- 
200,000 pounds shipped in the like period of 1940, an 
increase of approximately 50,000,000 pounds. 

For September alone, shipments of yarn aggregated 
37,000,000 pounds as compared with 37,300,000 pounds 
in August and 30,900,000 pounds in September, 1940. 

Stocks of rayon filament yarn in the hands of produc- 
ers aggregated 4,900,000 pounds at the end of September 
as compared with 4,200,000 pounds held at the end of 
August. “Essentially all of this slight increase in stocks 
held,”’ states the Organon, “is attributable to the pool 
yarn which has been set aside for Government allocation, 
but which was unshipped on September 30th.” 


Textile School Graduates of N. C. State College 
Aid in Defense Program 


Ten members of the 1941 graduating class of the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina State College, who held 
commissions as second lieutenants in the U. S. Re- 
serve Corps, recently completed a course of training in 
the Quartermaster School at Philadelphia and have been 
assigned to new locations, as follows: 

Lt. E. W. McLeod, of Carthage, to Quartermaster De- 
pot, Atlanta, Ga; Lt. W. G. Holadia, of Roanoke Rapids, 
to U. S. Air Base, Lubbock, Tex.; Lt. T. J. Fowler, of 
Greensboro, to U.S. Air Base, Dothan, Ala.; Lt. G. H. 
Glass, of Greensboro, to U. S. Air Base, Waco, Tex.; Lt. 
QO. V. Byerly, of Lexington, Lt. J. L., Morgan, Jr., of 
Gibsonville, Lt. J. E. Odegaard, of Montclair, N. J., Lt. 
K. A. Leer, of Hagerstown, Md., to Quartermaster Depot, 
21st and Johnston streets, Philadelphia. 

J. J. Ormond, of Kings Mountain, L. B. Milks, of 
Asheboro, R. E. Kelly, of Rockingham, J. C. Ruark, of 
Southport, A. C. King, of Littleton, and T, M. Jenkins, 
of Roanoke Rapids, have joined the ranks ‘of other Tex- 
tile School graduates who are serving as fabric inspectors 
in the Quartermaster Corps. 


Lint Staple Found Longer 


Atlanta, Ga.—Cotton ginned in the Southeastern States 
this season has had a longer average staple than the 1940 
crop, the Agricultural Marketing Service reported. 

This year’s ginnings, however, the report said, gener- 
ally have been of a longer grade than last season in Ala- 
bara, Georgia and South Carolina. Florida’s crop is about 
on par with last year’s while North Carolina’s has shown 
improvement. 

Through September 15th, said the report, 50 per cent 
of Alabama’s ginnings had a staple one inch or longer; 
Georgia, 58 per cent; Florida, 63 per cent; South Caro- 
lina, 94 per cent, and North Carolina, 95 per cent. 
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SIZES, SOFTENERS 
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ATLANTA, GA. P. 0. BOX 844 


MARIETTA, GA. P.0.BOXS2 | 
Telephones: Atlanta, RAymond 2196 — Marietta 250 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


for 
COTTON, RAYONS AND MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS 


Heavy Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laberatories 
Incorporated 


Charlotte, N. C. 
— Founded 1914 — 


all types 

H E K (domestic) S R A P 

Goodrich Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO. 


218 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. Box 244 Greer, S. C. 
Phone 159-W 
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R. D. COLE 
Manufacturing Co. 


NEWNAN, GA, 
Esth. 1654 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns A trial order will convince you of the 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


| If it's QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


YORK ROAD GASTONIA, N. C. 


TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Emergency Demand Pushes Cotton Goods 
Output To All-Time High 


he pattern of production in cotton textiles is taking 
on an increasing war-time aspect, according to a check- 
up of manufacturing operations by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the National Cotton Council. 


\ breakdown of the cotton consumption figures com- 
piled by the Government shows that divisions of the in- 
dustry engaged primarily in the production of war mate- 
rials are operating at the highest rate in history and are 
turning out substantially more goods than in the 1917- 
1921 period when the industry was last confronted with 
a situation similar to that now facing it. 


In July, for instance, 928,943 bales were consumed or 
the largest amount of cotton ever used in one nionth by 
the United States. Of this amount, however, 49,000 bales 
were distributed by Federal Surplus Marketing Corp. for 
use In mattresses to be distributed among the poor. The 
previous all-time high mark was reached in June of this 
year when 875,137 bales were consumed. Consumption 
by major groups of the industry in July was as follows: 


Bales Pet. 
Division Consumed of Total 

Sales Yarns 194,236 20.9 
Duck 51.793 5.6 
lire tabrics and cords 66,745 1.2 
Narrow sheetings, allied fabrics 130,251 14.0 
Wide tabrics 75,151 
Print cloth yarn fabrics 88,358 9.5 
Fine goods 52473 3.2 
Napped fabrics $1,237 4.4 
(Colored yarn fabrics 62.174 6.7 
Other woven fabrics, specialties 33.376 3.6 


Che sharp expansion in the output of sales yarn can be 
traced directly to the dramatic impact of the defense pro- 
gram on the industry's operations. The task of supplying 
the army and navy with tremendous quantities of under- 
wear and socks, the bulk of which are made from yarn 
bought by knitters, plus heavy emergency demand upon 
mills for yarns to be used in insulating wire and for other 


industrial purposes, 


combined to force sales well above 
normal peace-time levels with the result that spindles are 
now running 24 hours a day in many plants. Latest fig- 
ures show that the average active spindle is running 17.6 
hours per working day. 


Of all the materials manufactured by mills, ducks are 
the most important from the standpoint of war require- 
ments. Since the beginning of the year, duck mills, of 
which there are a limited number, have been using on an 
average of 50,000 bales of cotton a month and a number 
have been forced to curtail drastically the supply for 
civilian purposes. Millions of yards are being used by the 


army for tent materials, tarpaulins, heavy duty bags, 
cots, hammocks, leggings, portable water tanks and col- 


lay sible buckets. 


While the reduction in motorcar production for civilain 
use may lead to a reduction in the production of tires for 
automobiles, the cotton industry is of the opinion that the 
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slack thus created will be taken up in large measure by 
increased output for war purposes such as army trucks, 
scout cars, motorcycles, etc. Right now tire fabric mills 
are running at capacity and have been for the past six to 
eight months. 

Although production of narrow sheetings and allied 
fabrics, chiefly drills and osnaburgs, has been mounting 
steadily and is now larger than at any time in recent 
history, mills have been unable to catch up.with demand 
and some serious shortages have developed. Importan 
for the manufacture of bags in which many of the coun- 
try’s chief agricultural commodities are packed and there- 
fore essential to defense, sheetings and osnaburgs have 
become so scarce that industry representatives recently 
were called to Washington to discuss ways of expanding 
output of cloths suitable not only for agricultural contain- 
ers but also for army sandbags. In addition, this division 
of the industry is faced with the task of making up the 
deficit in supplies of bag materials resulting from dwin- 
dling imports of burlap from India. It is quite certain 
that production will continue at current high levels as 
long as the emergency lasts. Efforts to increase output, ot 
course, will involve the shifting of equipment from other 


lines. 


Colored yarn fabrics consist for the most part of den- 
ims. chambrays, coverts and kinded work clothing fab- 
rics. Production is at an all-time high but is still hardly 
sufficient to meet the demand from manufacturers ot 
work clothing who are being called upon to outht the 
millions of workers who are being employed on defense 
projects. Large supplies of these fabrics have also been 
bought by the army. 

A goodly share of the ‘“‘wide fabrics’ are used in the 
manufacture of so-called leather cloth for handbags, 
sports jackets, etc. These have become doubly important 
in recent months because of the restrictions in supplies of 
leather for certain items. Chief among the defense items 
in the print cloth yarn fabric group, aside from cloths 
used in army shirts, underwear, etc., are bandages, adhe- 
sive supplies, otherwise known as “hospital supplies.” 
These are so important to detense and to the countrys 
welfare that mills making them have been given a special 
priority rating, 

Fine goods mills have been supplying he army with 
large quantities of the twill cloths used in summer uni- 
forms as well as handkerchiefs, underwear and maerials 


for raincoats. Since the freezing of silk stocks. a number 


of mills in this division have taken to the manufacture of 


cartridge cloths for powder bags. 

In addition to the demand arising from the defense 
program, the industry, of course, has been forced to step 
up production in a number of directions to take care ot 
the expansion in consumer demand resulting from the ex- 
pansion in public purchasing power. The reduction or 
virtual shutting off of imports such as silk, flax, pute and 
various cordage fibers has also served to create a demand 
lor substitutes of cotton, thus further complicating the 
manufacturing problems of mills. 
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% That forty years of Experience enables us 
# to render SERVICE to the Textile Industry 
4 that cannot be duplicated in the 


| Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


| Charlotte, N. C. 


A Good Thing 


Remember 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


| Incorporated 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


. Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 


Straps Manufactured By Us ' 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Jf 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers | 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile | 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 

We manufacture all types of textile leathers for i 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. 


Warehouse and Southern Distributor 


Boston, Mass. 


CAROLINA SUPPLY CO. | 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Manufacturers of 


STEEL STRAPP 


Nailless 
Nailed on 
Car Banding 


STRAPPING TOOLS 


* 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Steel Strapping Division 


New Britain, Conn. 


| STANLEY 


MARK 


Pod 


New Edition! 


= The 1941-42 Edition : 
of 


MILLS). 


DIRECTORY 


+ 
(Pocket Size) + 
PRICE $2.00 is off the press. 
Gives capital, number of machines, officers, buyers, 
superintendents, kind of power used, product and = 
telephone number of every Southern Textile Mill. + 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” + 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND 


Orders Promptly Filled 
Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
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American Cotton Handbook 


American Cotton Handbook is the title of a new book 
by G. R. Merrill, A. R. Macormac and H. R. Mauers- 
berger. First edition, 1124 pages, 23 chapters, over 600 
illustrations, photomicrographs, tables and charts. Brown 
cloth cover with silver lettering, size 52x75 
1941. Published and distributed by American Cotton 
Handbook Co., New York. Price per copy in U. 5. and 
Canada $4.80, in other countries $6.00. 


Copyright 


This book of over 1,000 pages is the first attempt in 
many years to consolidate between two covers, all the 
latest, practical information on the historic, economic, 
social, technical as well as chemical phases of the cotton 
growing, manufacturing and processing industry in Amer- 
ica. It is written in impartial, simple language, which 
even the layman and student can understand, reflecting 
present-day American mass production technic in the 
growing of cotton, its conversion into yarns and fabrics 
and the chemical processing of these materials into fash- 
ionable and merchantable piece goods. There is, at pres- 
ent, no American book that deals with this complete sub- 
ject in an impartial, complete and authoritative manner. 
The authors are a well-known and able group of three 
practical men, who have achieved eminence in the textile 
held, according to Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., who wrote the Foreword 
to this book. He states also that: “It meets as no other 
single volume the requirements of practical Usefulness.” 

Gilbert R. Merrill is Professor of Textiles, in charge of 
the Department of Cotton Yarns and Knitting at Lowell 
Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. He obtained his B.T.E. 
(Bachelor of Textile Engineering) at Lowell and has been 
an instructor, assistant professor and professor at Lowell 
since 1919. He has served as Special Textile Expert with 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, is a member of the N. A. 
C. M., the Textile Institute (England) and member of 
the Committee on Safe Practice Codes for the Textile 
Industry. He has written extensively for textile trade 
magazines and is the author of a book on “Warp Knit- 
ting’ published by McGraw-Hill, and several text-books 
on cotton machinery. 

Dr. Alfred R. Macormac is an Associate Professor of 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. He obtained his B.S. at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, his M.A. at Columbia Uni- 
versity and his Ph.D. at the University of North Caro- 
lina, where he worked with Dr. Cameron on the whole 
cotton project. For four years he was professor of textile 
chemistry at Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. He has had 
twelve years’ practical experience, including positions with 
the Noil Color and Chemical Co., the Heminway Silk 
Co., the Lowell Bleachery at Griffin, Ga., the Textile 
Chemical Products Co., and Adams Mfg. Co. He is an 
active member of the A. A. T. C. C., being chairman of 
the Bibliography Committee and the Committee on Fire- 
proofing, a member of the Research Committee and an 
officer of the Southeastern Section. He is a fellow of the 
A. A. A. S. and a member of a number of scientific socie- 
ties including the American Chemical Society, the Textile 
Institute and the Society of Dyers and Colorists. 
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Herbert R. Mauersberger is at present and for the past 
17 years in charge of the Evening Textile Courses at Co- 
lumbia University, technical editor of Rayon Textile 
Monthly and a textile consultant of New York. He is the 
author and co-author, respectively, of three editions of 
the Rayon and Staple Fiber Handbook, one edition of 
the American Wool Handbook and the yearly editions of 
the Textile Chemical Specialty Guide. He is a graduate 
of Lowell Textile Institute and gained his early practical 
experience with the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. at Manchester, 
N. H., and E. L. Mansure & Co. at Philadelphia, Pa. He 
is a member of the American Association of Textile Tech- 
nologists, A. A. T. C. C., American Chemical Society, U. 
S. Institute for Textile Research, the Textile Institute 
(England), and past president of the Lowell Textile 
Alumni, New York Chapter 

\ll three authors wrote, checked or criticised all parts 
of the book, which aided greatly in producing an impar- 
tial, well-organized content. There is much new material 
in the book that has never been published before. 

Its contents are divided into 23 large chapters begin- 
ning with the Historical Background of the American 
Cotton Industry; Economic and Statistical Background; 
The Cotton Plant, Its Cultivation and Varieties; Gin- 
ning, Classing and Marketing; Opening and Picking 
Operations: Carding and Combing; Drawing and Rov- 
ing; Spinning of Cotton Yarns; Winding and Twisting; 
Manufacture of Sewing Thread and Handwork Cottons; 
Spooling, Warping and Slashing; Weaving and Design- 
ing: Manufacture of Knit Goods: Bleaching, Mercerizing 
and Dyeing; Printing and Dry Finishing; Manufacture 
of Terry Fabrics; Physical and Chemical Testing; Laun- 
dering of Cotton Materials; List of English Cotton 
Books; a 770-word Cotton Glossary and an Appendix 
dealing with the Use of the Statistical Method in Textile 
Testing as well as an Appendix on the Nomenclature of 
Dyes. A 24-page Subject Index completes the 1,000-page 
volume. 

There are a number of special contributors carefully 
chosen by the authors to deal with specialized phases of 
the trade, such as A. H. Garside, who wrote the chapter 
on the Economic and Statistical Background: Professor 
EK. R. Schwarz of M. I. T., who wrote the chapter on 
Physical Testing and Use of the Statistical Method 
Testing; Chas. K. Everett, of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, wrote the Promoting and Merchandising of New 
Cotton Products; M. P. Fox, of Alabama Polytechnic, 
wrote the chapter of Weaves and Designing; Robt. E. 
Smith, of Fairfax Mills, wrote the chapter on Terry Fab- 
rics; Geo. H. Johnson, of the American Institute of Laun- 
dering, wrote the chapter on Laundering, and H. Mieden- 
dorp, Jr., wrote the chapter on Thread Manufacture and 
Handwork Cottons, published for the first time in this 
country. 


The book as a whole serves as an excellent up-to-date 
reference book for mill men, technicians, designers, bro- 
kers, chemists and laboratory testing men as well as 
salesmen, buyers, students and consumers of the entire 
cotton industry. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Types Colors on 
Cotton Yarns 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING COMPANY | 
BELMONT, N. C. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, u 


warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in. TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize 


» that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, sérvice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subse ribers. 


ACME STEEL CO.. 2888 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 608 Stewart Ave.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6267: Frank G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive, Char 
lotte. N. C.. Phone 8-8293: G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St., Greenville, 5. 
C.. Phone 1610: William G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn.. Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine 
St. New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. 
Ga.. Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans. La 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP:. 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. Morehead St.., 
Charlotte. N. C.. Hugh Puckett. Sou. Sales Mer. Reps... John D. Hun 
ter. KE. H. Driver. Paul F. Haddock, A. W. Foley. Charlotte Office; E. J. 
Adams. 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button. 610 N. 
Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. ¢ C. BR. Suttle. Jr.. 428 Clairmont 
Ave., Deentur, Ga.: K. E Y oungchild, 16 South St.. Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence, R. 1. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte. N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO.. 850 Fifth Ave. New York City. Sou 
Office. Jdhnston Bide... Charlotte. N.C. Harry L. Dalton, Me 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div., Textile Products Section 
lancaster. Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C, J \ 
Ashley. Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & Inc.. Providence Rr I. Chester | Faddy,. 
Salee Mer 908.001 Woodside Bide (,reen ville Sou. Rens 
W. Chester Cobb. Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull, Charlotte. N. C.. office; 
John H. Graham. Box 904. Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
St.. Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor 
wood Place. Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave. S.W., Atianta, Ga.; 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Repr Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave... New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
George B. Wilkinson, 613 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO... THE. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C 


RBARBER-COLMAN CO.,. Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


RARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N.C ¢ 
RARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. In 10 High St.. Boston, Mass 
Sou. Office. 511 Johnston Bide. Charlotte, N. C. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River, Mass. 
Agt.. John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 344, Hillsboro, N. C.. Phone 127 B 


RECCO SALES CORP... Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and 
m. S. Quern. 19380 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


BEST & CO., Inc.., EDW ARD H., Boston. Mass Sou Rep.: W C. 
Hames. 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO... 17 Ratterv Place. New York and 
W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Mer H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 
1149. Charlotte. N. C. Sales Reps.: W. B. Uhler. 608 Palmetto St... Spar 
tanbure. S. C.: R. C. Young. 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte. N. C.; 
John Ferguson, T. 0. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO... THE DAVID. Lawrence Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow 
den: Dallas. Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gas 
tonia Mill Supply Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar 
tanburg. S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C, 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAV EI CO K Hiuehes Sales Co 
S. Lamar St Dallas, Tex rexas and Arkansas: Kastern Kep 
including Canada Herrick, 44 Franklin St Providence, 
huropean Kep Miellor Brome. & 0 | Leiceste! vlan. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO.. Charlotte. N. C Fred R 
Cochrane. Sales Mgr... and J. EB. McKenna, Charlotte. N. ¢ J. E. Bent 
tic. Rox Greenville. S. C 
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CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 22-2486. Charlotte. N. C.: Grady Gilbert. Box 342. Phone 8192. 
Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sates Co., In Geo. B. Moore. Box 481. Phone 


$22. Spartanburg. S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
(ra (Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 351, Gadsden, Ala Harold P. Gol 
ley "00 Woodside Ride Tel “718. Creenville. S_ { Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Bro- 


rextile Products Distributing Co... Rock Hill, S. ¢ Industrial Chemi 
cals. Roanok« Rapids 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D.. Newnan. Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City 
Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C.. John R. White. Mer.: 
Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanbure. S. C.. J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Prod 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.. W. R. 
Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg.. Birmingham, Ala 
L.. H. Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


(orn 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg.. Greenville. S. C Sou ‘Agts M. Bradford Hodges. 161 
springs St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1826 East Morehead St.. 
Chariot Byrd Milles W oocdside Rice (ireenville. S_ { 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO... 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou Reps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bide... W. F Wood 
ward, Tel. 3336; Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
Phili idelphia., Pa., 794 Drexel Bldg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou Rep.: John E 
Humphries, Pr. OO. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515. Spartanburg, 


s. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, Pr. O. Box 846. Greenville. Ss. C.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 846. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles lace Atlanta 
Ga. Sou Jobbers : Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, 5. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 


Ae ; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Da! 
ans 


DET ERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana. Ark.. Columbus 
(5A. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept.. P. N Thorpe 
& Co., 267 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Offices, Atlanta. Ga.. e 
lrinity Ave., $.W., S. G. Boyd; Dallas, Tex., 2nd Unit Santa Fe Bk i 
Olin Duff 


DIXON & BRO., Inc., R. L., Dallas. Tex. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D.. 619 Rutherford 
Reps Jobn Ellison, Box 91, Greensboro, N. C.: Otis A. Zachary. Box 
136 Atlanta. Ga.: Spencer W Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Ride. Chat 


tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.; O. L. Carter 


St.. Greenville. S. C. Sow 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou 
houses. Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. 


Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


. Offices and Ware 
Draper, Jr.;: Atlanta, Ga... 242 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Ine.. FE. 1.. 
NE. ganic Cl als D 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. 


Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs. 


sou. Sales Mgr.; D.C. Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.; J. D. Sandridge 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer ~ P Davidson. Asst. Mer. Technical 


Mer Sou 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church st.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury. 


H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin. J. F. Gardner. |! Green. 

Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N, RK. Vieira Charlotte 
Office: McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John I. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd. 804 Provident 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Greenville. 
C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. Columbus Ga..: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. % G 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I.. The R. & H. er micals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington. Del. : Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church 
st.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical 
Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold 
2886 Alston Dr.. Atianta,. Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. c Cochrane 
356 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga. Salesmen: O. G. McCullers Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. tie 


EAGLE ROLLER RE?AIR WORKS, Greenville. S. C 
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EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. George Field. Mer.: Clifton E. Watson, 


Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant, Box 2036. Tel. 
Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry E. Littlejohn. Piedmont Feed & Sales 
Co., Agt.. P. O. Box 887, Phone 5440, Greenville. S. C.: W. A Braley, 
Southwest Supply Co., Agt., P. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox. L iberty Life Ins. Bide.. hariotte, N. C. 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER CO.. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices. 509 Johnston 


FRANKLIN PROCESS Co.. 
Franklin Process Co.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southern 
C entral Franklin Process Co., 


Providence, R. I. Sou Plants. 
Greenville, S. C.: 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga. 


GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 


GATE CITY LIFE INSURANCE CO.. Greensboro. N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Blde.. Chariotte. N. Cc... J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W. Reagan. Aast. Sou Sales Mer. 


Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts.. Greenville, 5. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville. N. C.: Guy H. Sowards. 421 


N. Blount St.. Raleigh. N. C.: ¥ rank B. Crusan. 210 EF. Franklin St.. 
Office No. 5. Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigege. 633 Wain: wright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and Commerce 
Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave RB. Smith. Charlotte, N. C.: Combustion 


Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... 485 Hudson St.. New York ¢ ity. Sou. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. N. 
Stigen, Mgr. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., Spartanburg. S. C. 


GILMAN PAINT CO., 
Co,, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Carolina Dist.: Olney Paint 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. 


REED CO.. 


Phone 2-0205. C. F 


Greensboro. N. 5678. 


Wallace, Re 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF Pittsburgh. Pa 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, 
Spartanburg, S. C 3 J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans. ‘ La.: Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


Division Offices: 
Robertson, Jr.. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mgr.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: Tally 
W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. 1. Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. Me Vey, Mer. 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller. and service represen. 
tatives, 


sales 


HOLLISTER, E. W.. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. Distributor in N. 
{ and §. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. 
(. Sou. Reps.: C, L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore. Md.: T. E. 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond. Va.: S. P Schwoyer, 507 N. 
Main St.., High os N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte. N. Brooks. P. O. Box 2638, Griffin. Ga.. J. J. Reilly, 
1880 Pe: Apt. 17, Atlanta, Ga.: H. J. Reid. 808 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave.. Chattanooga, 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Tenn.; J. W. By rnes. 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: G. J. Reese, 
527 S. Front St.. New Orleans, La.: W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engineer, 


1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St 

ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 
Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 8-8692. 


HOWARD BROS. CO.. 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. 
Rep. : Russel] A. 
loyd Childs, 
York St.. 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 
Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: S. W. 
Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. 
244 Forsyth St., 3.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore. 888 
Gastonia, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson. 
W. Irving ety Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer.. S. B. Hen- 
corson, P Box 188, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Service Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. 

Box’ Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. M. Jacobs Mfg. 
Sonn. Box 544, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mil! Supply 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. 

» C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Ander 


Conn. Sou. Executive. 
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son, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile Su Co.. Greenville, 
S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. 
Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Ca., Birmingham, Ala. 


Carolina 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte. N. La F. QO. 
Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Sou. Offic 1200 Woodside 


Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses : 
Greenville, S Cc. Charlotte N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer. Green 
ville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 924 Monticello Terrace . Charlotte. a 
F. M. Ww allace, Homewood, Birmingham. Ala. 

KE Y STONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer. S..C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. ih oe a Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede. P. 0. Box 1023. Charlotte, N. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044. Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., 


RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S.C. New 
England Office. 


Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laure! St. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721. 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga. 


Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Spavianbere S. C.; R. B. Moreland, P. O. 


MILL DEVICES CO... Gastonia. N. ¢ KR. D. Hughes Sales Co... 2106 
s. Lamar St Dallas. Tex lexas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (in 
cluding Canada { Herrick tt Franklin St Providence, R. I.: 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD. Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C. 

MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.. Inc.. 
Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps.: Jos. P. 
Moore, W. F. Biggers. 


Spartanburg, S. C. Gen. Mer.. 
Carter, T. J. Boyd, Kenneth T. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO.. 2110 High Point Road. P. O. 
Greensboro. N. C.. Phone 6628. Jos. R Morton. 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee. 
ville, S. C.. Office. Room 312 Woodside Bldg.. 
1197; Robert Buck, Mer. 


Box 868. 
Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
Chief Chemist. Green 
Phone 4400, P. O. Box 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. Gen. Office. Rector 
St.. New York City. Julian 7. Chase, Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to Res. Mer... 201 W. Firet 


St... (Charlotte N. Salesmen 1) Moss Ww. 
doch. Harry L. Shinn. J. W. MeCalla. 3 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford 
boro, N. € J. A. Parker. Jefferson 


Barker, R. B. Mur 
Akerstrom. 201 W. First 
Jefferson Standard Biide.. Greens 
Standard Bidg..-Greensboro. N 


H. A oer id 1006 James Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J A. Spratt. 
1006 James Bicde.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J White. American Savings 


Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. 
Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: F. L. 
Orleans, La. 


Jackson. Apt. 10-A. 


fountry Club 
Feagle, Jr.. 


Masonic Temple Bldg... New 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse. isl W. 
Agt.. L. E. Taylor. 
Mills, N. C.: H. B 
O. Box 998. 


854 Pine St. 
First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Askew. Box 272. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Charlotte N. Sou. 
Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 
Atlanta, Ga.;: Wm. S. Johnstone. 


NEW DEPARTURE MPG. CO.. Bristol. Conn. Sou. Reps« Harry G. 
Gurske, 1319 Kings Drive. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 5605: Mark Goe 
decke,. Mgr. New Departure. 1624 Hunting Place Ave.., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
& 


Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. ‘Industrial Supply Co., 
Inc.. Clinton. S. C.: W. G. Hamne P. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.: A. G: 
Murdaugh, Griffin. Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave. New York City. 
Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. (Ch arlotte. N. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S C. Falls L.. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, 


John P. 
Box 841. 


singe! Mass. Sou. Rep.: Batson, P. O 


Greenville. 


NORLANDER MAC HINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
ws 


Road, Gastonia. 
NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP. 
NORTH, FRANK G., Inc.. P. O. Box 92, 


844. Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. 
C.; W. J. Greer. P. 


Stamford. Conn. 


Marietta, Ga.: P. O. Box 
Greer. P. O. Box 836, Greenville. S. 
OO. Box 805. Greenville. S. C 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.. 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C 


OLNEY 


Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg 


PAINT CO.., 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. 
W. Kilumph and Cliff C. 
Smith, P. O. Box 671. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Jersey City. N. J. Sou. 
Myers, 121 E. 8rd St.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Reps.: Edwin 
Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road 


Chicago, Sou. Rep.: W. 
I 
Warehouse, 


Greenville. S. ¢C. 0. Box 1147. Sou. 
Textile Warehouse Co.. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitechbure. 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N.., 


PENICK & FORD. +s Inc., 420 Lexington Ave. 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa: P. iy “weak Sou. Sales Mer.. 
Kirby. L. S. Poer. Fenn.: J. H. Almand. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: G. L. ‘Morrison. 


Greenville. S. Cc. 


Mass., and Charlotte. 


Johnston Blidg., Charlotte. N. C. 

New York City: 
Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. 
Atlanta Office: 
Spartanburg, S. C.: T. H 
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Nelson. Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Brown, Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at 
convenient points. 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: H. G. 
Mayer, 414 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St., 
Reps.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687 Syla- 
cauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St..5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta 
Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 8° Forsyth St.. S.W., Phone Walnut 5915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Winston Salem, N. £ 


RIGGS & LOMBARD. Inc.. 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.., 


Lowell, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul- 


Charlotte, N. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Indepe ndence Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Phone 2-3291. 
Dist. Mgr... P. H. Del Plaine, Charlotte, N.C. Reps.: W. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.., 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 


ROSE & CO. E. F., Maiden, N. C. 
ROY & SONS, B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. 
ville, S. C.., Jack Roy, Representative. Sou. 


Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile 
C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Office. Box 1045, Green- 
Distributors: Odell Mill 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atianta. Ga.. yn L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; Green- 
ville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SE YDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Cleveland, Sou. Textile Sales Dept.., 


222 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.. E. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps. : James 
E. East, 222 W. re: St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Harris Ford, 158 E. Main 
St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. 
lanta,. Ga. State Offices : 


Office: 578 W. Peachtree St., At- 
Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte. N. C.: Nashville. Tenn. ; Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Reps.: W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta, Ga.; W. P. Christie, Macon, Ga.; 
S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: L. 5S. Durham. Birmingham, a H. M. 
Lee, Greenville, S. C.: J. F. Whelchel. Orangeburg, S. C. Nix, 


Charlotte, N. C.: J. O. Holt. Raleigh, N. C.: G. Knox: 
ville, Tenn.: P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn.: P .W. Godard, Jackson, 
Miss. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 


420 E. Kingston Ave., Charlotte, 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 818 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 

SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Ine., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Termi- 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St... Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.., 
102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP. 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 


Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 208 S. Union St., 
215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: R. E. Lowes, 8704 Starmount 
Drive, Greensboro, N.°C.: M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, N.E.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Concord, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


. 512-514 W. Fourth St.., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. 
Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. 
L. A. Dillon, Asst. 


Offices, 2000 Rhodes- 
H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; 
Southeastern Mer... Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.;: W. T. O'Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S. 
Lawson, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, care Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8705, Narberth, Pa KR. Doug- 
las, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Te Ba. M. 


Hawkins, 8818 General 
La.: H. C. Jones, 


Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, 
c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W.. 
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Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow Terrace, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.: 
C. W. Lynch, 1886 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
Ave., Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.., 
ox 1917 Greensboro, N. ; C. W. Cain, Dist. Mgr., Henry P. Goodwin. 
Greenville Office and Plant’ 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 
; J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi. 
En Davis L. Batson, Sam Zimmerman, Jr. Atlanta Office and Plant. 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: H. R. Gaffney, Dist 
Mer., Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer... Barney R. Cole. Southern Shuttles, 
a division of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 568, 
Greenville, S. C., Louls P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 
Office, Johnston Blidg.., 


285 Madison Ave.. 


New York City. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. 


Griffin, Mgr., T. C. 


Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. B. Strick- 
land, 1 Collier Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. 
D. J. Quillen, P. 


Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO 
Mer. 


. Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in al! 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: FP. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: 
D. L. Keys, coon ae Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Ed- 
wards, Goldsboro. N. Ww. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro, 
N. C.: H. L. Marlow, 5 D. Heath and C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C. 


Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 


Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy, 
Sec. and Treas. 


TODD, Inc., F. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, 0. Box 16, Greenville, 
agan, High Point, N. A. D. Roger, Johnston City, 
enn. 


. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., 

Reps. William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 

ville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Johnston — Chariotte, N. C. Reps.: 
Wynne; 1008 No 


Sou. Offices, 819 
R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
rris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc., C. L., Athens, Ga. 


VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 
12 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. 
Washington St.. 


Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MPG. CO.., 


Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re 
11 Perry Road, 


Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
Nn. ©: BR PB. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


.. R. T. Osteen, 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO.., 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave.., 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac. 
Box 825, Burlin 


Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 


Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C.., 


Phone 2824. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., 
806 S. Chapman St., 
City, Tenn. 


Passaic, N. J. a4 Reps. : 


C. R. Bruning, 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. 


. Searell, Box 102, Lenoir 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 


This Durable Economical Closet 


VQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


: use less water and 
seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. lor 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


parts of the c ountry 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


HEDDLE FRAMES 
HEDDLES 


SHUTTI PEOPI 
HAND” CARDS * STRIPPER CARDS 


SH UTTLES THE 


i 


"WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICE: E. 
NORTHERN 
Rd., Worcester, Mass., W. F. Daboll, 22 Barnes St., 


Providence, 


L. A. Auftfmordt & Uo. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


PARR AVENUE 
NEW YURA CITY 


Southern Representative 


MR. GEURGE B. WILKINSON 
b13 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Precision Made... 


For Speed 
For Efficiency 
For Profit 


There's no such thing as a substitute for 
precision’ in the manufacturing process. 
You either have it or you don't. You'll dis- 
cover your answer in the final determina- 


tion of proht and loss. 


CARTER TRAVELERS are today playing 
a small, but vital role in the textile indus- 
try's efforts to produce a better product, 
. Their 


micrometer accuracy and absolute uni- 


more efficiently at greater profits. 


formity set a scientific standard of quality 
that is essential to prohtable production. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


R. D. HUGHES EASTERN EUROPEAN 
SALES CO. REPRESENTATIVE 
2106 S. Lamar St MeELLOR, BROMLEY & Co 


C. E. Herrick 
44 Franklin Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Lrp 


Dallas, Texas Leicester, England 


| 
\ 


Copyrighted 1941, War wick Chemical Co. 


4 only 


Laboratory Certified 
Showerproofing Process! 
Nationally Advertised 
... to Millions of Men, 
Women and Children! 


WARWICK Chemical Company | 


WEST WARWICK, R. ROCK HILL, S.C. 
IMPREGNOLE CORP., 580 FIFTH AVE..N.¥.C. 
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